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KEPORT 


ON 

PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN BENGAL 

for 1907-190a 


CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 


1. Attention has recently boon drawn by the Gorommont of India to an Error ia OmomI 
inconeistency in the general statistics furnished, with the Quinquennial Review Tablo I o! ISOMT 
of the Progress of Education in Bengal which formed last year’s report. It 

was pointed out that the figures for the area and population of the Province 
had been arrived at by inclusion of the seven Feudatory States lately trans- 
ferred to Orissa and of the States of Sikkim and Cooch Bchar,. whereas in 
estimating the numbers of institutions and pupils no returns had been included 
from any of these States, The figures of General Table I were accordingly 
amended for inclusion in the Quinquennial Review of Education in India which 
is in course of preparation. 

2. This year the statistics contained in General Table I are all in respect 
of the same area, viz. the Province of Bengal inclusive of the States recently 
transferred , to Orissa (with the exception of Bamra, which did not submit 
returns), but exclusive of the States of Sikkim and Cooch Behar. 

3. The number of institutions which submitted returns during the year Statiitici 
under report rose to 45,699, an increase of 1,098 over the figures for the 
previous year, 

4. The total number of children of school-going age in tlio area dealt 8t(vti«tic« of 
with in this report, according to the figures of the last census, is 80,65,828, of 

whom 40,01,215 were males and 40,64,613 females. The numbers returned as 
undergoing instruction were 11,93,891 and 1,44,304 respectively. The per- 
centage was therefore 29‘8 in the case of males and 3 '5 in the case of females, 
as opposed to 29' 12 and 3*21 on the corrected figures for the previous year. 

6. The total expenditure on public instruction during the year is returned statutioi of 
as Rs. 1,24,56,227, being Rs. 7,92,759 in advance of the previous year’s 
expenditure. This increase has taken place under each of the general heads of 
contribution; it is particularly marked in respect of Provincial revenues, 
which contributed Rs. 41,37,792, an increase of Rs. 4,70,395 for the year. 

This increase is roughly measured by an additional allotment of Rs. 61,000 made 
by Government for building grants in the course of the year, and an expenditure 
by the Department of over 4 lakhs in excess of the grant-in-aid allotment. 
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CONTROLLING AGENCIES. 

Statistics of Management. 

6. In comparing tho statistics for tho year under report with those 
of the previous year, it will bo found that there is a very largo increase in the 

n ortion of institutions under public management. Two facts supply the 
^ ination. Tho first is tho duplication in number of tho ^«n<-training 
schools and tho practising schools attached to thorn. The second is the 
inclusion in this year’s statistics of the schools in tho Feudatory States of 
Orissa (Bamra excepted) recently transforred, tho returns from which were 
not received in time last year for inclusion in tho general statistics 
incorporated in tho QuinejnenniuJ Review. Tho number of these institutions 
which sent in returns was 179, and all were under public management. 

7. Tho number of educational institutions conforming to recognized 
standards is returned at 41,428. Of these 1,379 were under public manage- 
ment as compared with 1,002 in .the preceding year. Tho great majority 
of tho institutions were primary schools, this class accounting for 37,344 of 
tho whole number ; of these only 882 or 2*4 ‘p&r cent, were under public 
management; this shows however an increase of 271 in tho year under report. 
The proportion of institutions under public management rises with the grade of 
education; out of a total of l.Hl secondary schools, 232 or a little over 
15 joer were under public muuagcment, and in tho case of colleges the 
percentage rises to nearly 37 — 18 out of a total of 49. 

8. Out of 232 institutions for the training of toachors, 20C aro under 
public management. 

The Edncatioiial Services. 

9. No addition was made to tho sanctioned Cadre of tho Indian 
Educational Service during the pcrio'l under review. The total niimbcr of 
appointments exclusive of tho Diroetoiship was thus 32. Tho ranks of the 
service are still empty. At the close f)f tho year only 22 of these appointments 
were filled, 1 of them by a temporai*y appointment which has since been 
made permanent. In tlvis matter no progress was made. 

10. Orders W'ere received towards the close of the year sanotioning, 
as at Ist .January 1900, the dis’.nbution of the cadre.s of the I’rovincial and 
the Subordinate Educational Sorvices between tho Provinces of Bengal and 
Eastern Bengal and Assam. By tliis distribution 20 appointments in the 
Provincial Educational Service and 151 in tho Subordinate Educational Service 
wore trausfen’ed to the now IVoviiieo. At the close of tho year under report 
tho actual numbers of the apijoinl.ments in tho Pa'oviucial Edu<;ational Service 
and Subordinate Educational Service in Bengal were 99 and 612 — an increase 
of 9 and 104 respe-etively over the figures of (ho previous year. 

11. Fifty-nine additional 8]>poiiitxuonl8 were made during the course 
of the year to tlio cadre of tlio Lovun* Subordinate Educational Service, which 
on tiie Slst March 1908 included 757 appointments. As indicated in the 
last report, the conditions of this service are unsatisfactory. They will, 
however, improve in the event of sanction being given to tho scheme for 
the improvement of secondary education which is at present before tho Govern- 
mout of India. 

Direction. 

12. Proposals were put forward during the year for tho appointment 
of a second Assistant Director to aid the Director in dealing with the greatly 
increased and increasing work of the Department, Govornmout was unwilling 
to recommend tho appointment of this officer in the Indian Edueaiional Service 
as proposed. He will tlioroforo bo recniited from the Provincial Educational 
Service. Pending the receipt of final orders, Mr. H. A. Stark of the Provincial 
Educational Service has boon placed temporarily on special duty as Additional 
Assistant Director of Public Instniction. 
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The General Inspecting Agency. 

1?. I’he schomofor the strengthening of the general inspecting agency Str«n(?ihemng of 
proTidcs inter alia for the appointment of an additional Iiispector of Schools for ggenoj.*"*^***"* 
each* Division. By the end of the year two of the additional Inspectors had been ^ 
appointed. The inspecting staff was further reinforced by the appointment of 
additional Sub-Inspectors and Assistant Sub-Inspectors up to the total number 
sanctioned by the scheme. Additional Assistant and Deputy Inspectors wore 
also appointed ; and at the close of the year the only appointments required to 
give full effect to the scheme were those of I Deputy Inspector, 3 Assistant in- 
spectors, and I Additional Inspectors. These appointments have since l)ecn made. 

The question of the adjustment of the duties of the various officers is under 
consideration, and will bo dealt with in the next report, in which also it will be 
possible to give some indication of the effect of the full scheme in operation. 

14. At present the chief iiispecting officer in each district is an unga Deputy Impeetor* 
setted officer of the rank of Deputy Inspector. Those officers are the expert 

advisers in educational affairs of the District Officers and tlio District Boards, and 
a suggestimr was recorded in paragraph 20 of the last Quinquennial Iteviewthat 
their initial salary should be itr future not less than Rs. loO. Something it was 
felt ought to bo done to make their pay and status in some degree comnieusurato 
with the character and weight of their work and the importance of their respon- 
sibilities. The contention has been urged again this year. Mr. Protliero 
suggests that they should be placed in the Provincial Sorviiio and recruited as 
Assistant Inspectors are recriiilod, and not by promotion from the ranks of the 
Sub-lnspoctoj’S. A still more satisfactory arrangement, however, would he to 
replace the Chief Deputy Inspector in each district by an odicer of superior 
qualifications to be called the District Inspector and to abolish altogether the 
present Assistant Inspectors, whoso position is anomalous and ill-defined. The 
District Inspector, who should be included in the Provincial Educational 
Service, would then be the officer primarily respnusibic for tire educ,ational 
work of the district. Proposals to the al*ove effect are at present under 
consideration. 

15. Meantime question is already raised of the adequacy in other OTerwork of 
respects of the present scheme so far ps Deputy Inspectors are coni^ernctd. 
Representations come in from some of tlic Divisions urging the appointment of 
additional Deputy lusijectors over and above the siinclione!] inmnstj. There 

can bo no doubt tliat many of the District Deputy In.sp(.‘ctors arc at pi e, sent over- 
worked ; and in the event of sanclion not being oliiuiiied to lln; ptojiosal 
mentioned in the preceding parngrajjh, relief ^vill probalily have to be afforded 
in coi'tain cases in the Divisions which obtained no in(!rea.se in llie number of 
Deputy Inspectors from the improvement scheme. The Inspector of Cliota 
Nagpur urges the appointment of an additional clerk to each Deputy Ins])octor. 

And Mr. Protliero writes from Bliagalpnr: — 

“Another rlork on Rs. oO a month will greatly ahl to tho working capacity and eflloien. 
oy of tiu> Deputy Inapoctors, nnd, I am convinced, would bo moro boivfnjiiil to the inspoelion 
work than an midilional Deputy Inspector, for what intorfores with tlio proper discharge of 
their dulies is the growing administrative work mid not tho growl li of tlio schools ; thoso tend 
moro towaids consolidation than numerical extension. If the Deputy Insjicolors li.id another 
clerk, tlioy would, in this division at any rate, be quit© able to cope with tlioir work for 
another decade at least. The form of relief that 1 rcioinnx-nd would entail loss expenditure 
and would result in greater efficiency of work, for the Deputy Inspector would then no 
more be oh.'iincd to his desk work as long as ho is now, or have to leturn frequently to his 
office from the midst of his outdoor work of the iiersoual siipcrvisiou of his subordinates.” 

10. The increase in tho number of tho Sub-Inspectorate has undoubtedly tii« 
already resulted in an increase of cllicicuey. Difficulty, liowc-vor, arises in Sub-Iuspcctcrti*. 
recruiting a suitable class of men for tbo work. This difhcnlty is jiartieulurly 
felt in (Jhota Nagpur, whore tho emoluments arc reported to bo insnfiicierit to 
attract Hindi-knowing candidates. Prom tbo Iiisjiector’s report it appears that 
tho work done by these officers in his Division was on the whole thoroughly 
unsatisfactory. He presses the proposal (which is still under consideration) to 
•ubstitute a daily allowance instead of the ordinary mileage and halting rates 
sanctioned for Govenimcnt servants of their class, 'riie lns[)ect or of Oris.'-a also 
writes unfavoariibly of the Sab- Inspectors, reporting that a largo proportion of 
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the new men are or an inferior stamp. The recruitment of these officers appear* 
to have been urged too swiftly, with the result that in many cases men were 
appointed without sufficient consideration. It is interesting, however, in view 
of the criticisms, to note that the Inspectors have so far recommended the confir- 
mation of their nominees, without exception, on the expiry of the probationary 
period of their sorvieo. iJettor work may bo expected from those officers when 
they have settled down to their new duties. 

17. Such reports as have l)ccn received with regard to the Assistant Sub- 
Inspectors are unsatisfactory, and it appears probable tl^at future reports Avill 
yield the conclusion that the economy secured by completing the ranks of the 
Sub-Inspectorate with officers of this lower class has been achieved at a considera- 
ble sacrifice of efficiency. 

18. The question lias boon raised of the expediency of discontinuing the 
service of Inspecting Pandits or t/wra-instructors on the completion of the scheme 
for strengthening the inspecting agency. This year’s divisional reports confirm 
the view, indicated in ihe Qiiiiwjuomiial Keview, of the inoppoitunonos* 
of such a measure. According to standing orders on tlie subject, the chief 
duty of those officers is to instruct the gurus^ and were the ^wra-trainiug schools 
able to relievo them of this duty, the necessity of the continued existence of 
the .((/Mra-instructors would not bo apparent. Apart, liowever, from the present 
inadequacy of the ^'ara-traiiiing schools to copo witli the large numbers of 
existing gurus, it is doubtful whether the Sub-Inspectors, oven at their present 
strength, are sufficiently numerous to dispense with the assistance which the 
^uru-instructors are able to afford them in the actual inspection of schools. 
Special reports have bocu called for from Divisional Inspectors on these points. 


Special Inspectors. 

19. Orders firc' awaited on the proposal to appoint a Special Officer to 
work under the Department as Superintendent of Industries and Inspector of 
Technical and Industrial Education. 

20. In connexion with the scheme for the improvement of Muham- 
madan education which is montiouod in Chapter X, proposals are before 
Government for au increaso in the number, and iiuprovoinent in the pay and 
quality, of the Inspecting Maulvis. It has also been recommended that in 
each Inspector’s circle an officer should be sot apart for the supervision of 
Muhammadan education. 

The Female Inspecting Agency. 

21. The staff has been considerably strongtlioncd during the year. At 
the close of last year it consisted of an Inspectress — Miss Brock- — with jurisdic- 
tion over the whole Province, and four Assistant Inspectresses. A second 
Inspectress — Miss Ilonoyburne — arrived from England tow'ards the end of the 
year, and took over from Miss Brock the cliargo of female education in the Hindi- 
Bpt*aking Divisions of Bihar, Blingalpur, undCliota Nagpur, Miss Brock remain- 
ing in charge of the Bengali un<) Uriya -speaking Divisions and of European 
education. 

22. The staff of Assistant Inspectresses was completed and there is 
now ouo for each Division. Miss Brock reports — 

“ I consider that nothing that has been done for female education since Pebruarj 
1904 has so tended to help it forward as this step, Tho work has improved markedly in 

f oneral efficiency, and for the first time 1 have kept in oontinaal touch with the various 
^visions. What is needed now is a far greater increase in their number. The distriots 
which they are working are, as usual, far too large. This is being borne in upon me in 
proportion as I seo more and more clearly that the districts they ore infiaenoing oro those 
that lie close to their immediate head-quarters.” 

23. 'I'he question of a general increaso may be allowed to wait develop- 
ments. Meantiine a strong plea is put in by Miss Brock for tho appointment of 
an Assistant Inspectress for Calcutta and another solely for Muhammadan work. 
Miss Honeyhumo pleads for the appointment of another Assistant Inspectress 
in her Division to suporintoud the work of tho parda-nashin teachers. 
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Co-operation of Executive and Judicial Officers and the Officers of 

the Department. 

24. The relations of Sub-Inspectors of Schools to the Chainnen of issue of cirenUn 
District Boards and to District Oflicors in tho nou-Board districts was, as »nbieot. 
nientioned in the Quiu(jueiinial Iteview, defined by a departiuental circular 

during tho year under report, and definite instructions were given with regard 
to the chief subjects in which the co-operation of the Sub-Inspectors with 
District Boards and District Officers was regarded us essential. 

25. The Inspectors .concur in expressing their appreciation of the 
interest taken in education by Executive and Judicial officej s. I’lio following 
quotation from the report of Mr. f-'rothero, Inspector of Schools, Bhagalpur, 
may bo taken as illustrative : — 

“ The Executive and Judicial officers were fully alive to their responsibilities. The 
Inspector received njaterial assistance from them and cordial sujiport iu the housing 
and financing of sohouls. Tho value of the co-operation of tlieso officers cannot be over- 
estimated.” 


District Boards and Mnuicipalitics. 

26. The expenditure from District Boards and Municipalities, while 
it showed a slight advance on the expenditure of the preceding year, did not 
keep pace with the increase from Provincial revenues and from private sources. 
In Orissa, where the District Board expondituro docreasod by over Its. 6,000, 
the explanation offered is that tho figures for 1906-1907 wane abnormal owing 
to tho expenditure in that year of accumulated savings. A serious h)HH appears 
to bo occasioned in some Divisions through the lapse of funds. During 1006- 
1907 and 1907-1908 no less than Its. 26,000 was lost to education iu this 
way in (Ihota Nagpur, a Division where the funds were sorely needed. Better 
management would have avoided this: sums wliich lapse in this way should 
in future be ro-allottcd in terms of the rules. 


The effect of the new University Regulations on the management 

of Oovernnient Institutions' 

27. Orders were passed by Government during the year for tlio constitu- Constitution of 
tion, in conformity with the ro(|uiren)ents of the now University Kcgulutions, of 
goveiiiing bodies for Governnient colleges and committoes of mauagecuent for of msugsiBsnt. 
recognized schools, as follows 

A . — Oovernmofi^ Colleges. 

(1) The Commissioner of tho Division— 

(2) Tho Principal or Ladj 1 Principal of the Col logo— Few- and Secretary, 

(3) The Senior Professor or Lady Teacher of tho Collogo. 

B. — Government Collegiate Behoofs. 

(1) The Commissioner of the Division — President. 

(2) Tho Principal or Lady IMnoipal of tho College — Vice-President, 

(3) Tho Divisional Inspector of Schools. 

(4) Tho Hood Master or Uead Mistress of the School— 

C— Government Zilla and High Schools, 

(1) The Magistrate of the District — President. 

(2) The Divisional Inspector of Scliools — Vice-President, 

(3) The Assistant Inspector of Holiools. 

(4) The Head Master or Head Mistress — Secretary. 

Rules were framed and a])j)roved fur the giiidauco of the managing 
committoes for Government schools. 

28. These constitutions are not unalterable, but yield to expediency 
and the exigencies of local conditions. In Kri^shnagar, for instance, where the 
governing body was actually constituted during tho year, the local officer 
was appointed rresident instead of the Commissioner. The Bethuno College 
worked under a committee prior to tho passing of these orders and 
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ift not affoctod by tlicm. Tbo question of tlio supersession of the present 
connnittei< by a new nuina^^inf? conimittoo with a more satisfactory constitution 
will probably bo settlod durinj^ the course of the current year. 


Travelling Allowance. 

29. A long standing gidovanco was removed by the orders of the 
Govcriiinont of India rocciv(;d in the last week of the year, allowing officers 
of th(5 Indian Kducational Stawiee to draw the daily allowance of Es. 5 
ndinissible gonurally luidor tin*. ])r«jviBiou of article 1063 of the Civil Service 
Uegulatit)nH to ofiicors of the tirst class. 


CHAPTER III. 

COLLEGIATE EDUCATION. 

Oeiieral Heiiiarks. 

30. This year sjiw the tistablishmcnt of the first college classes to study 
for file conises prescribed by the now rcgidafions of the Calcutta University. 
It is yet too (iarly to report on fho work of those c]asst?s, but notwithstanding 
the higbm* standard of the snbjiicts taught the classes appear to have worketl 
sinootldy in tl o year under rep<»rt, an<l oveii in science, where probably the 
greatest <!ban.;<.'S have boon introduced, the colleges baVo had little diflicidty 
in adapting lliemselv(is to tbo now c4»uditions. Mr. Jackson, Professor of 
Physics at t he Patna College, writes : — 

“Several yenrs must ellipse before tlio full extent of the improvements in science 
teaching roudeictl possible by the now regiilalions can bo properly appreciated." 

He iiistamx'H, however, as an indication of tbo developments wliieli mny 
bo expected, that a larg<,’ jwojsntiou of tlu' old M. A. practical course bud by the 
end of the your been cou- plot cd by all llie first yinir students at the college. 

31. Tlio reports of the University Inspectors on tbo Government and 
other colleges in I 'engni wore jiot completed, nor were the affiliation orders of the 
Syndicate issued in the year under report. The colleges continued to work, 
therefore, nndei- their old afiiliation. In tbo c.ase of science, however, only four 
instit utions enjoyed iiffiliatiou under tbo former regulations, and such colleges 
ns pro]josed to tidce up the new sciem^o courses bad consequently to bo affiliated 
in tbo lirst place. A « onsiderable nnmlier of ap})lications were sixbmittod to the 
University, but several of these, including txvo from Government colleges in 
this ProviniH', were rtjfust -J or hold over owing to insufficient complianco with 
the University r<'gulations. The deficiencies noted in the case of the two Govern- 
ment colleges ha ve .since be n nanoved, and they liave secured tlio necessary 
atfilmtion. The situation, as it has been altered liy the reports of the University 
Inspectors and tlu; <;onsefpxcnl rirstnction of college affiliation by the University, 
will be subject matter for ri'p«ut at the close of this c,uiTent year. 

32. I'lie demand-s of the miw regulations upon the public purse, 
both for Govi-nmnuit and for jirlvately managed institutions, are various 
ami si.ivere, and it will probubl>' take sevt'val yeai’S before the schemes 
which are on foot for tlu'! impiovi'iiient of the colleges are brought to comple- 
tion. "j'ho establiKhmonts have to be increased ; colleges equipped with addi- 
tional Imiltlings and apparatus; the sepai'ation of the colleges and collegiate 
schools has to be carried into offV'ct; and inci'oased hostel accommodation has in 
many ttases to Ivc- pioviiled- A single year is far from sufficient for the realiza- 
tion of all these purposes, but the year which has passed has seen a certain 
amount of aclvievemcut and preparation of the way for more complete 
fullilment. 
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Colleges and Students. 

33. On the Slst March 1908 there were 5,493 students in 34 Arts Statistics 

Colleges. Of the 34 colleges, 10 were under public management, with an attend- [IJ “t 
anco of 1,446 students. The figures for the year show an increase of 67* * 

students in public and of 301 in private colleges. 

34. The total direcjt expenditure on Arts Colleges showed, us might ho 
expected, a very substantial increase, which however it is not possible to estimato 
exactly on account of the inclusion in last year's tigures of the cost of the 
Commercial classes. The total cost for 1906-1907 including this was 
Rs. 8,08,010; the cost for 1907-1908, Rs. 8,H2,29G. The ditforonce of 
Rs. 74,286 would probably, were the figure.s of bust yi.'iir’s (iXjjenditure on the 
Commercial Department available, be found to fall not far short of a lakh of 
rupees. 

Grauts-in-aid. 

35. The annual or regular grants to colleges from Ib'ovincial revenues Grant, from 
under the grant-in-aid rules during 1007-1908 amounted to Rs. 59,580. 

In addition spctaal grants were mad(! of sums which tolalltid lis. 04,270. ovenuos. 

36. The allotment of the Imperial contribution of Rs. 80,000 to Grant from 


private colleges was distributed thus: — 

Es. 

Imperial 

contribution. 

Hostels 

Laboratories ... 

Libraries 

Buildings ... 

... 11,000 
... 5.5,000 
... 8,000 
... 0,000 


Total 

80,000 



37. A,s may be seen, the pros.snro of the now I'cgnlations is )uost 
severely felt in thu demands which they make for imjnoved seioutific ctiuipmont. 

Goveriiiiiciit Collcgos. 

38. During 1907*1908 the four mufmsal colleges — Patna, Ravonshaw, 

Ilooghly, and Kihshnagar — cost Government in direct expenditure Rs. 1,18,073, 
and the Presidency College Rs. 1,18,530, an iucreasl^ of Rs. 12,825 in the 
case (;f the mufassal colleges and a decrease of Rs. 23,629 in the case of the 
Presidency College. This decreasi! is however only appsireiit, as it can do 
little more than represent the diminution of cost brought about by the removal 
of the Commercial Department. 

39. In this as in other ca.sos in which figures of expenditure are given 
in this chapter for Government institutions, it must ho bortnj in mind that 
the figures arti, in accordance with the practice of previous reports, for direct 
expenditure otvly. ^Pho indirect (ixpcndituro, that is the expenditure on 
buildings, equipment, scludarships, ctt;., is not includtid. 

Presidency (lollogc. 

40. At tho closo of tin} year th<3 Pre.sidency College laid an atten- ^ttendancB 

dance of 656 students as compared with 692 in the year. 

Tho apparent decrease yields to tlio exjdanation that (ho latter figure includes 
the 65 students of the Commercial DiJjrartnnmt, wlii(;h 1ms since bo<m 
removed from tho college and now forms an independent institution. In 
addition, students attended as in [)rcvioiis y<‘.ars from the Calcutta Madrasa 
and the Sanskrit College. 

41. Wliile a most satisfactory record is maintained in tho public Life and 
examinations, other sides of the college life leave visry much to be desired. of the 
There is in the college but little coiporate spirit or social life — a .state of''“ 

affairs which it may bo anticipated will in the ])reHerit defect of opportii- 
uitios prove extremely hard of remedy. To this in part may be ascribed 

*It may be noted in case of confusion tUnt last year's statistics included oG stutlents of the Com men dal 
Department of the Presidency Collejjo, the Of^urots fur which for tho 3 ’car under report have been included 
under the bead iichools for Special Instruction.'’ 



H^Tiral of tho 
collage council. 


The extension 
achemo. 


Its progress. 


Buggestad 
expanskn 
in direoticn ol 
Teahnologicftl 
dhamiitry instead 
of proposed 
Physiological and 
Botanical 
laboratories. 
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tlie ‘unsatisfactory discipHne of the college. Mr. James, 'who took oyer 
charge as Principal after the Puja vacation of 1907, includes the following 
statement with regard to the coUoge discipline in his annual report 

‘*The diaoiplme of the college oaunot be ooufddered satwfaotory. It is not so muoh 
that speoifio acts of insubordiaation and disregard of authority are frequent, —though 
there have been bad instanoea of behaviour which con only be called ‘rowdyism* 
during the past year, — but that the whole tone of the college is lax and wanting in the 
sense of orderliness. The state of things may be best desoribed as an almost total 
lack of the perception of discipline as loyal sabmission to authority in the general 
interest. The quality is negative rather than positive. Students are not disob^'ent, 
nor exactly disrespectful ; but they are certainly not respectful and there is no ready 
conformity with rules. The prevailing belief appears to be that rules are made for 
the sake of admitting exceptions to them, and every individual student regards his 
own case as exceptional. As incidents the exhibitions of this spirit in action are trifling; 
bat their total effect is disastrous. Laws have no efficacy in a college without a sense 
for the spirit of law, and this is at present lacking. It must be oue of the prime 
objects of those responsible for the welfare of the college during the next few years 
to try and work a change in this tone.” 

42. Meantime the co-operation of tho staff in all measures of the 
college life and work has been secured by tho revival and reconstitution 
by Mr. James of the -College Council. The Council consists of 15 members 
of the staff including tho senior professors of 10 subjects, the members 
of the Indian Educational Service, and additional members of the staff nominated 
by tho Principal. Before the end of the year the Council had hold several 
meetings and proved its usefulness. 

43. Tho work of developing the Presidency College into an insti- 
tution with a life and spirit of its own may bo expected to proceed even 
in the present discouraging conditions under the care and guidance of its 
Principal, but fulfilment must await the new conditions which will come 
into existence with the completion of tho scheme for the extension of the 
college. 

44. This scheme has made some progress towards Itealization during 
tho year under report. In deference to local sentiment it "was decided to 
adopt the plan of extending the college on its present site instead of the 
moi’e satisfactory plan of removing it to a suburban area, wliero work would 
prococid unliamperod by the •disturbances and disadvantages incident to tho 
situation in a busy city area, and there would be room for free expan- 
sion. Tho general linos on wliich tho scheme was to proceed were laid 
down in July 1907 at a formal conference presided over by His Honour 
tho Lieutenant-Governor. Adjacent ground amounting to 22 bxghas in extent 
was to bo purchased wlilch was to provide space for an atliletic ground, 
a gymnasium, additional library space, arts class rooms, and laboratories, 
hostels and residential quarters, college hall and students’ common room. 
This site was proclaimed during the year. The estiinatod cost was Rs. 50,000 
a biglia. A detailed scheme giving the refiuiremonts of the different 
departments was then submitted by the Principal. On a report by Dr. 
Morris Travers, f.e s., tho Principal of the Tata Institute, that tho 
accommodation proposed for some of the science departments was 
excessive, the scheme was re'vised in this respect. It was not found 
possible during tlio year under report to make a start in the necessary 
expenditure, which by reastm of its extent will probably have to bo spread 
over several years. It is do.siraldo, however, that if the scheme is to proceed 
efforts should be made to find funds without delay for the purchase of 
the whole site. 

45. Tho scheme was oven in its original form by no means extravagant, 
und such modifications as have been found possible affect the total cost only to 
a slight degree. There is one important respect, however, in wliich the project 
might with advantage bo reconsidered. The now University regulations provide 
for scieiuio degrees in Physiology, Botany, and Zoology ; and it was part of 
the Presidency College scheme that additional laboratory accommodation on a 
liberal scale should be provided for the teaching of at least the first two of these 
subjects. On the other hand, spacious Physiological and Botanical laboratories 
of tho most modem type have been or are about to be provided in the neigh- 
bouring Medical Cofloge, and proposals are, it is understood, on foot for 
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Btreiigthenin" tho to telling staff in these subjects. The duplication of the teach- 
ing of Physiology and Botany in the Presidency College seems therefore unneces- 
sary, and 1 do not think that there would bo any difliculty in tho way of tho 
Medical College making such arrangements as would secure for it affiliation 
in the science courses of tho Calcutta University. 'Fho matter is one for 
negotiation with tho Medical College. If tho Presideiniy College obtained 
relief in the above respect, expansion in the direction of Technological 
Chemistry, — a much more appropriate subject for tho college, — would then 
become possible. 

46. Towards tho end of the year it was decided that a sum of 3 lakhs Prinoip&l'« 
would be furnished for the purpose of tho scheme and that a narrow fo^^econB^oration 
strip of land, part of tho site proclaimed, should be purchased for tho new of abandoned 
Physical laboratory and tho work of coustruction begun in tho year now 

current. Nothing has, liowover, so far, been effoctod, and the Principal makes goljggg to tb* 
in his annual report a strong representation for reconsideration, before it suburbi. 
is too late, of tlie abandoned proposiil for the transfer of tho c-ollego to 
a more suitable site in the suburbs of the city. The final words of tUo 
Piincipal’s report are quoted : — 

“At tho jirosent momoat, in whatovor dirnotion wo turn with a closire to do hotter, 
wo nre oramped, embarrassed, thwarted. Laboratories, arts inatruotion, use of library 
and reading rooms, athletics, residence, social life — in respect of all of those similar 
difficulties are felt, amounting in some oases to complete frustration. Nothiug can bo 
done without more space. Il4ie£ cau only come to us in one of two ways, oithor by 
the full (and may it be speedy) carrying out of the extension sohome, or by removal 
to a new site. I am constrained to point out again that tho extension soheme, large 
as it is, can never on the present site moot all the existing needs fully, even if we 
do not project our view forward to possible further needs in the future. Very groat 
improvement, no doubt, is possible under the present extension scheme ; some cramping 
and embarrassment there must bo on tho present site to the eud of time. Befoie tho 
last irrevocable step is taken, by laying stone to stone for construction of tho now 
Physios Laboratory, I would press upon tho consideration of Govornraont— and of 
educated men in Oaloutta — whether even now at this late hour it would not bo wisdom to 
weigh once again tho alternative of removal to a fresh site, where alone full and free 
expansion is possible — and that at less oost probably than that of a restricted expansion 
here." 

It is doubtful whether a reconsideration of this question is now possible. 

Such a slop would of cobrse bo justified if an unequivocal expression of opinion 
in its favour were forthcoming from tlio educated community of Calcutta. 

Local opinion was, indeed, far from unanimous on the subject, wlicn it was ori- 
ginally discussed, and it is possible that recent events may have modified the views 
of those who Avere at first opposed to removal as to tho desirability of retaining 
tho college so near to the distractions of College Square. 3’licro can be no doubt, 
at any rate, that mufatsal opinion, which is iut<jrcsted in about half the total 
number of students of the college, would welcome the removal of at least the 
hostel to a more suitable loisality, and this opinion is entitled to the greatest consi- 
deration, as mufassal students will, despite of drawbacks in other respec(:8, 
continue to throng to tho Prcsidoiicy College on account of the superior 
educational advantages which it will always offer. 

Patna College. 

47. Tho number of students at this college is steadily increasing. The Statistic*, 
monthly average for 1907-1908 was 178, an increase of 2.'3 on the attendances 

of 1000-1907. It is satisfactory to note that there has been an inerenso in tlio 
numbers of Bihari and of Muhammadan students attending the college. Tlio 
B. A. Examination re, suits published during tho year Avero me.st disastrous, 
only 3 students passing out of 87 pro.souted. The F. A. and M. A. results 
wore, however, satisfactory. In tho 1908 oxaiiunations 29 students wore 
Buccossful out of 90 presented. The rcsulfsin the B, A. I'ixumination imj)roA'’cd, 

13 students passing out of 30; but in the F. A. only 13 students passed out 
of 49 presented, — a most unsatisfactory outcome. 

48. Tho now science clas.so3 have attracted a number of students and Tho Boiono# oIbsbbs. 

good work has been done. ^ 

49. Other sides of collego life have been developed. Tho Principal Oollegiato lil«. 
reports that the system of compulsory games and drill has continued to Avork 
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well, lliat tlio Collej^o Magazine, which has been started, has proved a snccess-r 
fill oxpeiimenl, and that a college dramatic society came into existence which 
performed three plays in Sanskrit, Urdu and Bengali. All this speaks to the 
vigorous and healthy life of the college as a community, which meantime 
. ditrereutiates it favourably from other colleges in Bengal, 

xteniioa icheme. 50. l^rogrcss has boon made with the extension scheme. The Minto 
Hindu Hostel ivas completed and occupied; the Muhammadan Hostel was 
almost r('ad y for occupation ; a g^minasium shed has been provided ; plans for 
the now labf)ratorios have ro{;oive(l administrative approval; and plans are under 
preparation for houses for the Principal and a Professor of the college. 

Iliivonshaw, Uooghly, and Erishnagar Colleges. 

.51. The mmieiical strength of tho colleges has on the whole been 
maintained. I'lio Ibivcnshaw (Jolh'gc shows an increase at the or.d of tho 
year from l.'>8 to 1 8.'}, and tho Hooglily College a decrease fiom 10^1 to 149. 
Tlio number of Uriya studeiiis at the former college has boon more than main- 
tiiinod. ''I’ho itavcnsliaw and Krisiiuagar Colleges have not received atliliation 
in llic schiiico courses. 'J’lie stall's of the Pavenshaw and Hooghly Ctolleges have 
been cousidiirably aiigpnmtod to enable them to cope with tho additional 
Work oauHod by tho new University regulations. '^I'ho results produced in tho 
University Examinations were good witli the oxcoptioii of tho B. A. results in 
tho Ravoushaw (Jolioge, which sent in .57 candidates for tho 1908 examination, 
of whom only 18 were successful. There contiiiucs to bo a very inadequate 
enrolment of Muhammadan students. In tho case of the Krislmagar College 
tho question of additional accommodation has been solved for tho present at 
least by the separation of collogi; and collegiate school, the school having 
been removed to adjoining premises rented for the purpose. In tlio case of 
tlie riooglily and Ravoushaw Colleges this expedient has been impossible and 
ostonsivc impvov’emeut schemes are under way, the main object of which is tho 
erection of new .school and hostel Ijuihling.s for tho collegiaio si.-hools and the 
release of accomaiodation for tho e.ollegcs. ]\Ieantimo funds are wanting, and 
it will bo time i.iiough to report on tlieso schemes when tliero is some imme- 
dhuiy in the jirospocls of their realization. 

b'l. No iiiombor of tlnsludiau Educational Service is yet cnqrloycd at 
any of these colleges. 

Oriental 

o:;. T1 10 only public iiistitntioiis of the class arc the Sanskrit College 
and tho Arabic Depiirtii'-; '. t of the t.Vilcutla Jladi-asa. 

54. 'riic iiumoricai slrengih of the Sanskrit College has still further 
decreased during th.j year under repm t. Uii 01st Marcli 1908 there wore 
00 studonts in tlio college, d'lie work of the college was, however, more than 
usually successful. Five stadeuts pas.u'd the 'Fitle. Examination of 1908, and 
ciglit the !8jiuskrit .Second ExamiiHition. No less than 7 students were success- 
ful at the U. A. Examination, none of rlie students who sat tho examination 
having failed. The proposed Board of Exauiiucrs for tho Sanskrit Examina- 
tion was not yet constituted by tho end of the your. 

55, Mention is made of the CalciitLa Madrasa in the chapter on 
M uhammadan education, 

Scliolarsliips. 

50. Tho Junior’ and Senior Scholarships, which had been sinco 1904 
considerably reduced, rvere restored to tiioir original number and value. Owing 
to the transfer of tho Sambalpur dlstiict to the Ibovinco of Bengal, twoGovoi’n- 
ment .Tuuior Scholarships were traiisfon’c'.d from tho Central Provinces, and 
their value raised fj’oni Ks. 8 <o Rs. 10, the value of tho Bengal third grade 
scholarships, dbvo special Senior Scholarships of the value of Rs. 20 a mouth 
each wore created, primarily for students of tho aboriginal races of Chota 
Nagpur. Sanction was conveyed during tho year to tho holding of Bengal 
Government scholar.shi])8 in the affiliated colleges and Govemmont medical 
Bchools of Eastei'Ji Bengal and Assam. 


Institution^, 

Tho Sansktit 
Coilogo, 


Tho Calcutta 
Madrussa. 
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Final Bemarks. 

* 

67. In tho face of tho dearth of funds, which threatens to increase 
in future years pari passu witli the increase in the number of educational 
objects for which funds are wanted, it is worth considorinjf whether a reduction 
is not possible in tho n\unbcr of colleges directly maintained by 
GoveriiAent. The Presidency, Patna, and Kavenshaw Colleges must 
always remain and must bo kept, especially tho first named, in the highest 
state of efficiency. It is difficult, liowevor, to see what useful purpose is 
seiwed in maintaining Krishnagur as a Government College, at least on a first 

f jrade basis. In Mr. llornell’s Quinquennial Ilcpoit it is pointed out that the 
ocal community has not carried out the undertaking in the matter of perma- 
nent subscriptions on tho strength of whicli Government agreed to retain tho 
college on its existing footing. For at least ton years these subscriptions have 
not been forthcoming. In those circamstunccs an enquiry should bo instituted 
as to tho desirability of Govornmont withdrawing from the inanagtimcnt of tho 
college, or at least of reducing it to the second grade status. There are other 
obvious reasons why the latter step at any rate should bo taken. Krienath 
College, Berliamporo, is situated at no great distance, and has, owing to the 
enlightened liberality of its patron, the Maharaja of Cossimbazar, become an 
exceptionally well staffed and well equippe<l institution capable of dealing 
efficiently with the now University courses. Tho number of students at Krishna- 
gar, prol)ably owning to tho successful competition of its neighbouring rival, has 
sunk to 88. If the college is reduced to tlio second grade status, the saving 
thus effected will liberate resources which are much needed for the other 
colleges. ITooghly College is another institution which might in acscordance 
with the recsommondation of tho Finance CJommitloc of 1880 bo abolished or 
reduced in status. At any rate, no expenditure should be incurred in extemd- 
ing the courses which it is at present, able to undertake. As long as it is main- 
tainod it should course bo maintained in an elllciont state, but its field of 
work should h(5 nuirowod as much us p<JSsiblo. 

68. It muy he remarked in conclusion with regard to tho Government 
colleges that while much has been proposed for their iinprovciricnt, eompara- 
fivcly little has been actually done, i’rogiess demands expenditure, and very 
large sums will have to bo provided for men, buildings, and ecp’.ipnumt before 
it can be possible to rest coiiteut in the assurance that a lead lias Ik'cjx given 
and an example set to the pi'ivato college.s in lieiigal by the improvement of 
tho Government institutions iii the spiiit of tho rcforius which were conceived 
under the irfipulsion of tho Univoisifies Act of IDOl. 


CHAPTER IV. 

SECONDAUY EDUCATION EOll INDIAN BOYS. 

Tlie scope of the chapter. 

59. As in previous years, sccondniy education for the purposes of this 
chapter will be taken as the education given to all juipils reading in the classes 
above the IV Standard in IJigb, Middle English, and Middle Veinacular 
schools for Indian hoys. Three Inindrcd and thirty-six girls wore reading in 
these schools and 4 Europeans at tho end of the year. 

Secondary Schools. 

60. Tho total number of secondary schools which sent in returns Institution*, 
increased from 1,441 to 1,454 during the year. Previous years had shown a 

steady decrease. Tho number of High schools remained unaltered at 890, 
but there was an increase from 642 tn U58 in the number of Middle Jilnglish 
schools and a decrease from 409 to 400 in'^vho nuinher of Middle Vernacular 
schools. Tho diminution in the number of Middle Vernacular schools is 
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accounted for by a decrease of 7 and an increase of 4 respectively in the 
number of aidcA and unaided schools of that class. The number of^High 
schools under the grant-in-aid rules increased from 182 to 191 in the year under 
report. The increase is a matter for satisfaction in so far as it brings the 
schools which have been added to the grant-in-aid list under Departmental con- 
trol and conduces to efficiency. _ ^ ^ 

Awsgeeoit. 61 . The average annual cost of High schools, Middle English schools, 

and Middle Vernacular schools was Rs. 4,748, Rs. 856, and Rs. 516 respectively. 
The figures for the previous year were Rs. 4,006, Rs. 832, and Rs. 511. 

62. In view of the proposals for the improvement of secondary 
education the folloAving comparative table may be of interest 


Average Annual Cost o/ Secondary Schools. 



Public, 

PmvATB. 

1006-1007. 

1007-1008. 

1900-1007. 

19f»7-1008. 


Eb. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Es. 

High schools 

11,043-3 

10,7259 

3,808-3 

4,007-2 

Middle English schools 

1,052-4 

1,157 5* 

813-4 

8258 

Middle Vernacular schools 

654-6 

567 6 

603-2 

493-1 


Statistics of Pupils. 


Kumbers in 
Secondary and in 
Primary clashes. 


19 umbers in 
English and in 
Ternacular 
schoolti* 

Qirla in boys* 
ifbools. 


63. The number of pupils studying in secondary schools for Indian 
boys at the close of the year under report was 1,49,013, an increase of 1,726 on 
the figures of the previous year. Of this number 64,681 were studying in the 
secondary classes and 84,332 in the primary classes. I'hc number reading in 
the secondary classes at the close of tlie preceding year was 64,393. 

64. Of the al)ovo total of 1,49,013, 1,24,475 were returned as attending 
secondary English schools, and 24,538 as attending secondary vernacular 
schools. I'ho former figuu.' shows an increase of 1,538 and the latter an 
increase of 1 88 over the figures for 19t-6-1907. 

65. The above figurcis include 336 girls, of whom 4 were in the 
middle and the remainder in the primary stages of instruction. 


Expenditure. 


Expenditnre on 
Tftrioud classes 
of schools. 


Distribution 
of ezpendituro 
between public 
and private funds. 


66. The total expenditure on secondary schools for Indian boys in- 
creased from Rs. 25,43,105 in 1906-1907 to Rs. 26,24,413 in 1907-1908~-a 
difEcreuco of Its. 81,308. Tin- greater part of the additional expenditure was 
in respect of High schools, wliich absorbed Rs. 55,460 of the total. For the 
rest the cost of Middle English schools increased hy Rs. 28,536, while the 
figures for Middle Vernacular schools show a decrease of Rs. 2,688. These 
figures seem to continue the ovidcimo afforded by previous reports of tho un- 
popularity of a purely vernacular education. 

67. Tho poi'tion of tho whole expenditure borne by public funds 
amounted to its. 5,69,870 and by private funds to Ks. 20,54,543 — an increase of 
Rs. 11,567 or 2'1 per cent, in tho case of the former and Rs. 69,741 
or Z'5 per cent, in the case of the latter in comparison with the figures of 
tho previous year. 


^This iucrcaso is posnibly duo to the Bepartroeut enforcing the general principle that the English 
teacher in a Middle English school must have passed at least the F..A* Examination. 
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68. The average cost of educating a pupil in the various classes of secondary of 

schools for Indian boys during the year under report was — mitructio*. 



Rs, 

In High schools 

... 24-2 

In Middle English schools 

... 12-5 

In Middle Yernaoular schools 

... 8-8 


The corresponding figures for 1906-1907 wore Rs. 22*9, Rs. 12, and Rs.8*7. 

Orant-inaid. 

69. The total contribution from Provincial revonuos to the direct oxpondi- Statistic*, 
ture of secondary schools amounted for the year tolls. 1,26,539 — an increase 

of lls. 13,715 over the contribution of the preceding year. Of this total a sum 
of Its. 85,444 went to High schools. Aid to the amount of Rs. 1,21,900 was 
given from District Board and Municipal funds, the greater part of which — 

Ks. 90,030 — went to Middle English schools. 

70. Hopes were hold out by the Department during tho year that Hope* ot inore»**d 
enhanced grants would bo made in the year now current to aid schools in their ***»<‘*- 
efforts to cope with tho roquii'oments of tho University. It is a pity that this 

was done without assurance that money would bo fox’thcoming. Defect of 
funds has n^ade enhancomont impossible. ^ 

ExamiuationN. 

71. The number of candidates who appeared at tho Matriculation Statiitie*. 
Examination in March 1908 was 8,765 ; of tins number 2,238 passed. The 
number of candidates who entered last year was 3,535 and tho number of passes 
1,955. The percentage of success is 59’4 this year as compared with 56‘3 

last year. These numbers are for boys only. It may not bo out 
of place to mention hero that 24 girls also sat this examination, of whom 20 or 
83*3 per cent, were successful. The number of candidates who appeared at tho 
Primary examination held at tho conclusion of tho middle stage of instruction 
in the year underreport was 10,397; of these 7,893 or 76-8jt>er were 
successful. 

72. Reports have been received from tho Burdwau and Bhagalpur The Primaiy 
Divisions of the unsatisfactory tost afforded by the Primary examination which eMmin*tiou. 
since 1904 has been tho only Departmental examination hold during tho school 

course up to tho VI Standard. 

Mr, Lambert Avrites from Burdwau with regard to tho large pass (75*6 
per cent.) of pupils in his Division ; — 

“I am afraid the high pass is more a reflex of the easy-going fashion in whioh the 
examination has boon oonduotod than an ooourate roprosontation of faots — the statement 
of the success of pupils determined by a judicious test of progress.” 

Mr, Lambert anticipates however that with the increase of the inspecting 
staff, it will bo possible to exercise a closer control over this examination and 
to check tho abuse. 

Mr. Prothero writes still more strongly from Bhagalpur : — 

“ The Primary examination is not and cannot bo, as it is now conducted, satisfaotory. 

The public have no oonfidonoe in it, and it is more often than not a farce. Tho abolition 
of tho public examination at the end of tho VI Standard ha.s hud a detrimental effect 
on the eflicienoy of the sehools. If there is to bo an examination, it is better to have a 
public examination than a private examination.” 

And again 

“Private examinations a/fw postulate a high sense of duty and honour on tho part 
of the teachers, a variety in tho ehoioe of snbjeots by the students, public spirit in the 
locality, and the applioation of a fairly uniform test : none of whioh are in evidence now 

to the extent they should bo. At present ....there are almost as many standards as 

ezomioing officers.” 

The abolition of the old Middle Scholarship Examination, wliieh was duo 
to the ^ general reaction against tho practice of over-oxaminatiou formerly 
prevailing, was no doubt jxremature in Bengal, and should have boon deferred 
till BchoolB were more fitted to bo entri^ted with the conduct of an tn 
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examiimtlcm, and till the controlling stafiE had been sufficiently strengthened. 
It is unnecessary, however, to take the extreme Htep of advocating a reversion 
to the former system at present. The first step obviously is to watch carefully 
the effects of the greater control which vail now be possible with the increase 
that has taken place in the inspecting staff and to do what is possible to 
improve the examination under existing conditions. 

Mr. Prothero’s and Mr. Lambert’s remarks are in the meantime being 
circulated to the other Divisional inspectors for report. 

Educational Arrangements in Sambalpur. 

73. The district of Sambalpur continued after its transfer to Bengal 
to work under the educational system of the Central Provinces, tO which it 
formerly belonged. The question of bringing the educational arrangements of 
the district into conformity with the Bengal system was under consideration 
during the year. The vernacular examinations were brought into line, and 
proposals are now before Government for the necessary alterations in the rules 
for the award of scholarships. In view of the generally backward state of the 
district, the question was considered of permitting a continuance of the lower 
fee rates of the Central Provinces. But no decision was arrived at except in 
the case of the Sambalpur High School, where the continuance of the old rates 
has been permitted. 

Improvements. 

74. The general state of secondary education was adversely com- 

montt.d on in the general remaiks which occupy paragraphs 235 — 255 of the 
last Quinquennial Review, and the lines were indicated along which,, improve- 
ment should tako place. _ 

Pn>poi*d School 75. The first improvement which was considered necessary was the 
Fia«l EMminctiott. enfranchisement of secondary education from subservience to the Entrance 
Examination of the Calcutta University. This was to .be dealt with by 
settling a curriculum and courses of instruction for the upper classes of High 
schools and by the institution of u School Final Examination. The decision 
of the Government of India was communicated during the year that the ques- 
tion of organiring the School Final Examination should bo postponed until 
the inspecting staff of the Doparimont is strengthened and the University, with 
experience of its enlarged obligations under the Universities Act, can he 
induced to look for some relief from the burden of conducting school examina- 
tions. Tliis decision, howev<(r, was no bar to the consideration of the scheme 
as a practical measure, so that when the objections to its inauguration are 
removed it may bo brought into effect without loss of time. Accordingly, to- 
wards the close of the year a committee representative of the University, 
the public, and the Department was constituted under the orders of Government 
for the purpose of considering the courses of study for the four highest classes 
of High schools, alternative to the Matriculation course, and of making other pro- 
rosals with the object of preparing the way for the introduction of the School 
Final Examination. The first meeting was held in January 1903, when the 
general outlines were provisionally settled and sub-committecs wore appointed 
to wo’uk out the roquirito syllaimseB. The committee has now finished its 
labours and a report will shortly be submitted to Government. 

70. The unsatisfactory nature of the syllabus and text books prescribed 
for the lower secondary classes of Middle and High schools was then commented 
on. The necessity w-is indicated for the preparation of a satisfactory syllabus 
which would amongst other things provide for the teaching of English by the 
“ Direct Method” for four years prior to tho High school classes in which 
English becomes tho medium of instruction. The need was also indicated 
of text-books written in a language not overladen with classical and unfamiliar 
terms. During the year under report a revised syllabus of studies for Stan- 
dards III to VI was drawn uj) by the special committee appointed for 
tho purpose, and submitted to Government for approval in June 1907. The 
special committee wore at tho close of tho year occupied in the reconsideration 
of the syllabus in the light of criticisms which bad been reived from persons 
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and associations interested in education to whom it had been circulated 
by Gorenimeiit for opinion. The preparation of new text-books must 
of coureje await the final settlement of the courses of instruction. I'he work of 
this committee has likewise been completed, and its proposals, which involve 
a considerable modification of some of the syllabuses originally framed, are now 
under the consideration of the Director of Public Instruction, 

77. The next point noted was the general incompetence of the teachers 
employed in secondary education. The question of the bettering of secon- 

dary schools in Bengal and also in Eastern Bengal and Assam by improve- buildiugi aud 
ment iu establishment, buildiug.s, and oquinment was considered during the 
year by a conference of administrative ana educational officers of the two 
Provinces. The conference was held in December 1907 and again in Januaiy 
and in March 1908. Tliere was a unanimity of opinion that the chief defect 
in both Government and private schools was the inadequate pay and the 
consequent inferior qualifications of the staff. I'he individual inspection of 
High schools which was made during the year on behalf of the Calcutta 
University had corroborated only too completely the previous information as to 
the deplorable condition of the cheap private schools, and the conference was of 
opinion that the time had come wiien the Government and the University 
should combine to put the secondary schools of the Provinces in order or be 
content to let them go their own way and accept the evils of an ill-oducatcd 
people, llio recommendations of the conforonco, which have received the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governors of both Provinces as well as of the Vice- 
Cnancellor of the Calcutta University, have, since the close of the year under 
report, been submitted to the Government of India. They involve a liberal 
systoin of grautsdn-aid to jirivate schools, which if carried into effect will go 
far to place the secondory education of the Province on a satisfactory footing. 

The difficulty here as f:il^owhere lies in the adequate provision of funds; but, as 
the improvement of secondary education is a necessary corollaiy to University 
reform, it is hoped that the Govcirnment of India, which was largely responsible 
for the latter, will see its way to giving the necessary assistance to Provincial 
revenues. • 

78. The question of training colleges has not boon neglected during ia 

the year under report and some progress has been made, a report of which 

will be found in Chapter VI, which deals with the training of teachers for ® 

Indian schools. 


CHAPTER V. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION FOR INDIAN BOYS. 
Introductory Remarks. 

79. The statistics for 1907-1908 are obscured for the purpose of com- 
parison by the inclusion of the figures for the six f’oudatory States of Orissa, 
which found no place in the returns for 1900-1907, and by the confusion wliich 
has taken place owing to an unspecified number of maktab^ having been taken 
tills year out of their previous classification as Primary schools and brought 
under the head of schools for special instruction. Account can be taken of the 
abeiTation caused by the inclusion of tlio returns from the Feudatory States: 
it brought in 165 schools and 12.910 pupils, and increased the expenditure on 
primary education by lls. 20,324, of wliicli Us. 19,821 was from public and 
Ks. 3,503 from private funds. But there is difficulty in arriving at any definite 
figures for the adjustment rendered necessary by the change in the classifica- 
tion of the transferred maktahd. This matter is more fully dealt with in the 
chapter on Muhammadan education. It may be safely concluded, however, 
from the returns that primary education has continued to spread during the year 
under report. 

80. The great majority of Primary schools are Lower Primary ; the great 
majority of these have no abode mive suteh unsatisfactory and precarious 
accommodation as local cliarity affords thorn \ a very large number have no 
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equipment, — neither blackboards nor benches — and in the matter of instruction 
are almost equally bankrupt, with gurus literate only in the early elements of 
learning. It speaks to the reality of the demand for instruction that even in 
these circumstances the returns of primary education should be a witness of 
progress. 

Primary Schools. 

81. The total number of primary schools whiqh sent in returns remained 
constant at 33,954, — a somewhat curious coincidence. The increase in the 
number of Upper Primary schools from 2,908 to 3,089 was exactly counter- 
balanced by a decrease in the number of Lower I’rimary schools from 31,046 to 
30,860. This decrease, even taking into account the fact that the 165 schools 
of Jb'oudatory Orissa have been added this year, is more than accomated for by 
the change in the classification of maktahs before referred to. Cuttack and 
Puri Buffered a loss of 236 and 104 schools respectively, attributable to the 
scarcity brought about by flood and drought. A docronse of 81 and 42 schools 
resp( 5 Ctively in Manbhimi and Singhbhum is variously ascribed by the Deputy 
Inspectors to the insistence ou a higher standard of efficiency and to the 
scarcity of food-grains. 

82. The average cost of Upper and Lower Primary schools for the year 
was Ks. 187‘8 and Ks. 70‘u. The figures for the previous year wore Rs. 177‘8 
and Rs. 65 '5. 


Statistics of Pupils. 

83. The number of pupils studying in Primary schools for Indian boys 
at the close of the year under loport was 9,83,254, an incrcuso of 29,799 on the 
figures of the previous year. 

84. Of the above total of 9,83,254, 1 ,49,400 were returned as attending 
Upper Primary and 8,33,854 as attending Lower Primary schools. The former 
figure shows an increase of 12,275 and the latter an increase of 17,524 over the 
figures for 1906-1 9^’7. 

86. I'he above returns omit the ninnber of pupils attending the primary 
classes of secondary schools. Taking tlicse figures into account and omitting 
tho female pupils, the returns show a total of 10,17,639 boys in the primary 
stage of instruction, 59,188 of whom wore in the upper and 9,58,451 in tho 
lower primary stage. Tho corresponding figures for tho previous year were 
68,941 and 9,33,271. 


Expeiiditiire. 

86. The returns under tliis head reejuire some explanation. Tho total 
expenditure on Priiuary schools for Jndinn boys increased from Rs. 25,50,768 in 
19U6-1907 to Us. 27,57,664 in 1907.1908, a difference of Ks. 2,06,896. This sum 
is made up of — 

(1) An increase of Rs. 12,494 from I’rovincial revenues, of which some 

explanation may be found in the iacreasod number of institu- 
tions under (.rovonunent management, a number for instance 
liav'ing been added as practising schools to the now guru-traiu- 
ing schools. 

(2) An increase of Rs. 78 in tho expenditure from District Board 

and Municipal funds and the funds of Native States. 
increase results from an increase of Rs. 21,446 from the funds of 
Native States, which is almost entirely due to the inclusion of the 
returns from Fcudatoiy Orissa, and a decrease of Rs. 21,368 in 
tho expenditure from i)istrict and Municipal funds. A partial 
explanation of the apparent disproportion of the local fund 
contribution to primary education during the year under report 
may be found in tho removal of the maktabs before referred to 
from the class of Primary schools, the result of wliich may be 
soon in the increased expenditure of Rs. 24,279 from local 
public funds on tho class of miscellaneous schools to which they 
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were transferrod. Other causes have also contributed as, for 
instance, in Orissa, where a decrease of between lis, 7,000 and 
Ks. 8,000 in the District Board expenditure is attributed by the 
Inspector partly to a largo amount of accumulated savings, partly 
to certain bills luiving remained unpai'i at the end of the year. 

(3) An increase of Ks. 1,94,324 in the expenditure from private sources. 

This abnormal increase appears to be tluo in large measure to the 
proposal to abolish fees in Primary schools, which has resulted in 
some of the Divisions at least in a more generous estimate by the 
gurrm of the payments received by them in fees and Kind. 

The possibility of the proposed measure being effected sufficed in 
many cases to cause the gurus to put their emoluments at such 
a figure as would not compromise thoir prospects of compensation. 

The best example is to be seen from the returns for the aided and 
unaided schools of the Orissa Division, where, although the 
number of those schools has decreased by^loO and there has also 
been a decrease in the number of scholars, the returns of fees 
show an increase of Rs. 40,867. 

The Orant-ln-aid System. 

87. Reports agree that the systenr of the payment of teachers by 
eubsistcnco and deferred allowances has worked well and is an improvement on 
the system, which it has superseded, of payment by results, but that if it is to 
achieve the object with wliich it was framed it mxist bo carried out »)n a more 
liberal scale than at present prevails. Mr. Prothero, the Inspector of Bhagalpur, 
writes : — 

“ At present the so-oalled subsistence allowances are charitable doles hardly sufficient 
to keep their recipients above starvation, with all the other inoomo thrown in.’* 

Teachers. 

88. The total number of teachers employed in Primary schools for 
Indian boys at the end of 1907-1908 was 36,629 as* compared with 36,165 «,t 
the end of the previous year. Of these 2,485 wore returned as trained — on 
increase of 500 in the year, which is largely owing to the activity of the quru- 
training schools; 11,813 wero returned as having passed only the Lower Primary 
exauiiuatiou and 10, 071 as having no special qnalilications. It can scarcely bo 
expected that a better class of men will be attracted to primary teaching if the 
pay of this occupation remains unimproved. It is rupoi-tod from Orissa that 
the average monthly pay of a teacbor from all sources was Rs. 7-8 in an Upper 
Primary school and Rs. 5 in a Lower Primary scliool. In Patna the Inspector 

monthly income of a Primary school guru does not 
exceed Rs. 6 on an average. 

Buildings and Equipment. 

89. There is little to be added to what has already boon said on tins 
head. The majority of Primary scliools have no permanent abode and no 
equipment. They are housed us a rule in ciisual quarters which are in every 
way unsuitable. 

90. Progress is reported from the Divisions in the construction of Constraotion of 
Piimary school buildings in aid of which the special Government contribution 

of Bs. 5,03,598 was assigned in 1905-1906. There is, however, great '’”’^*™“**** 
difficulty experienced in obtaining the necessaiy contributions from the 
villagers, and progress is arrested on this account in tho Burdwan Division, 
where tho cost of buildii\gs is high. 

Night and Continuation Schools am^ School Post-offices. 

91. With regal'd to these schools there is little to be added to what has 
been said in previous reports. It is agreed that tho night siffiools, which have 
decreased from 928 to 859, theoretically serve a useful purpose, but that tho 



most vigilant control is necessary to secure their honest and effedfcive working. 
I'ho number of teachers employed as post-masters rose from 691 to 602. Reports 
are ogi’eed that the system is working satisfactorily. 

Reyislon of the Curriculum of Standards I and II. 

92. As stated in the last Quinquennial Review, a revised syllabus was 
published during the year under report for the Infant Section and for 
Standards I and II, and it was ordered that this syllabus should be taught in 
schools from the beginning of 1 910. The work of preparation of the Junior 
I'eachers’ Manual and the necessary vernacular readers and arithmetic, which 
were to be ready by loth June 1908, proceeded with reasonable expedition. 

majority of the books were ready for the final consideration of the 
Special Committee by the close of the year. ^ 

93. The next step will be to take measures for securing the efFective 
communication of instruction to the pupils along the lines of the new course 
when it comes into operation. This wiU only bo possible if the qualifica- 
tions of the teachers arc. improved, which again depends on ( 1 ) increased 
efficiency of the , 9 «r«-training schools, (2) better pay for primary teachers. 

Abolition of Fees In Primary Schools. 

94. A measure was under consideration by the Government of India 
in 1906 for the abolition of fr<’s in those public vernacular schools which have 
seven standards (or less) abov^^ the infant chiss, and are under the management of 
Govemment, Municipal or local bodies, or in receipt of grants-in-aid. The aboli- 
tion of fees was not to extend to the primary departments of secondary schools 
for Indians nor to Eirropean schools In November of that year remit was made 
to the various Local Governments to consider and report on the measure. The 
lote Dii-ector took the work in hand, and before the close ef the year submitted 
an oxhuustiA’'e report to Govemment. It is impossible here to enter into the 
details of tlio report, but a general outline may be attempted. In the first 
place the opinions were taken of executive officers throughout the Province and 
a largo number of individuals and associations representative of the unofficial 
punlic. The preponderance of the opinions expressed was in favour of the 
measure ; but a strong minority, which included a majority of the executive 
officers consulted, preferred that a large grant should be given for the improve- 
ment of ‘ existing schools luid Ihe establishment of additional schools in ill- 
provided and unprovided ureas. The late Director from a purely educational 
point of view concurred with the minority. He was nevertheless inclined 
to take a broader view of the question, and in consideration of the control over 
primary education wliich the measure would secure to Government and the 
extension and improved efficiency which would ensue, he recommended its 
adoption. It may bo pointed out, liowevor, that these results do not depend 
primarily on the abolition of fees, but follow rather from the assumption of 
direct management by Government or the District Boards, which is not incom- 
patible with the levying of fees, as well as from the increased expenditure on 
<iach individual school which is now proposed. Even without actual public 
management, the control of Pi iniary schools’ could be made sufficiently effective 
byunincroaso of 1 lie grant-in-aid. 

Oft. In working out the detailed proposals it became evident that the 
cost of the measure wo\dd be very largely in excess of that which had been 
anticipated by the Govemment of India. On the assumption that it would be 
carried into effect in the year now current, the total cost of the abolition of 
fees in all vernacular schools was estimated for the first year at over 
.30 lakhs, rising in tlie following year to over 47, and in 1913-14 to almost 64 
lakhs. It is doubtful, however, whether oven these figures allow sufficiently for 
expansion, when it is considered that only 24'4 of the male, and 2*9 oi the 
female population of school-going age are at in'esent under instruction. 
The figures are sufficiently deterrent as they stand, and, espeoially in view 
of the urgent claims of other branches of education for Govemment support, 
affect most powerfully the question of the immediate introduction ot free 
primary education. 
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96, A gvsnerflil idea of the basis of the estimated expenditure may Ibe 
gatbered from the statement below, which gives figures for the first two years. 

fy7i In view of the amount of the expenditure, Mr. Earle suggested as a 
possible alternative that the scheme might proceed in the moantune with the 
omission of the items f>, F, and 13 of the statement below. While tliis would 
make no change in the cost for tlio first year, it would reduce the annual 
increase, so that in 1909-1910 the cost would be about 3^1 instead of about 47 
lakhs, and in 1913-14 about 41 instead of 64, 

98. *rhe recommendation submitted was that the entire scheme should be 
carried through ; alternatively, if funds weio insufficient, that the smaller 
scheme should be adopted ; and, if that also wore impracticable, that effect might 
be given to the recmnmendation of the majority of executive officers consulted 
to make a considerable grant for the improvement of primary education and for 
its extension to backward areas. 


Statement above referred to of the estimated cost for the first imo years of the aboUtion of fees 

in vernacufar schools in Bengal. 


I. — First Ykar. 


Cost of abolition of fwes — 

In public Middle Vernacular and Primary schools 
In aided ditto ditto 

la aided lower grade Madrasas and Makiahs 


Hs. Ks. 

24,785 

29,92,969 

42,343 


Total for the first year 


30,60,097 


• II. — AnniTiowAi- Expenditure for Second Year. 


A— The sohemo proceeds on the anticipation that the effect 
of the measure would be to render it impossible for 
unaided schools to hold out. The cost of bringing 
them on to the aided list, on the assumption that the 
process of absorption would take four years, was 
estimated for the fii^st year after the inauguration of 
the measare — 

For ordinary schools at 
For Madrasas and Maktahn at 


B^In the anticipation of a general expansion of primary 
education following upon the abolition of fees, the 
oost on aooount of new schools to be opened in the 
first year after the inauguration of the measure was 
estimated— 

For ordinary schools at ... 

For Madrasas and Makiahs at 


G-^In the anticipation that an effect of the abolition of fees 
would be the withdrawal of the great bulk of 
voluntary subscriptions, the oost on aooount of the 
consequent conversion of aided and unaided schools 
into public schools, on the basis of a four years’ 
period for the completion of the operation, was 
estimated for the first year after tlio inauguration of 
tho measure — 

For ordinary schools at 
For Madrasas and Maktabs at 


D-^The oost of providing books and other school requisites 
free of charge was estimated for the first year — 

For ordinary schools at 

’For Madrasas noA Maktabs sit .... 


SS-*— The oost of the additional inspecting staff to be rendered 
necessary by the expansion of edimation was esti* 
mated at ... ••• ••• .*1 


1,93,87^ 

3,240 


J, 27, 872 
780 


20,172 

96 


7,00,995 

7,723 


1,97,112 


1,28,662 


26,266 


7,68,718 

16,639 
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cost of ooiuitro«tiqg Md mktaiiun^ bidldiagi oq Bi. , 

the aBsumptioft that there voold bo 90,000 soh<K}l9 . to 
be prorided mth buildiogB, that the ooet in e^h oaae 
would be Be. 1,000, and that the work would be 
' spread over a period of 40 years, was estimated for 

tbe first year following the abolition of fees at 8,00,000 

0->The cost of oontribution to the Provident Fund was 
estimated for the first year following the aboliUon of 

fees at ... ... ... ... ...... 38^070 


Total for the second year 47,80,565 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE TRAINING OP TEACHERS FOR INDIAN SCHOOLS. 

Introductory Remarks. 

99. It has been sufficiently indicated in previous reports that one of 
the most pressing needs of the Province in regard to primary and to socondary 
education, in regard to the education of boys and of girls alike, is the improve- 
ment of instruction by the reform and extension of the present system for the 
training of teachers. Education may be expected to gain thereby not only from 
the immediate improvement of method, but also from tho zeal which is the 
natural outcome of the interest aroused in teachers by sound instruction in the 
principles and practice of their profession. So far as tho vernacular education 
of bo)’’8 is coucornod, there is at present some attempt to provide a training for 
tho teachers. For the primary stages of instruction there aro*the ^I'ltrtt-trainiiig 
schools which are being forced along tho path to efficiency. For tho middle stages 
there are the varitms Government training schools at different centres of the 
Presidency, which provide at any rate a basis for more satisfactory knange- 
monts ; but for the training of master's for the purely High school stages of 
the education of boys, and of mistresses for the education of Hindu and Muham- 
madan girls in all stages, there vras not at the close of the year under report 
any actual provision at all. 

100. Proposals are alron.dy awaiting orders for the improvement of tho 
secondaiy education of boys by improving the profession so that it may, in the 
market of occupations, secure men of superior intelligence and force who are at 
present diverted from it by the poverty of its prospects. Consideration has not 
been neglected of tho equally important measure of providing the moans to 
stimulate teachers to efficiency by professional instruction. The scheme for 
the establishment of a training college has been under way for long, and after 
a career of some vicissitude was at the close of the year ready to make a 
modest and experimental start. 

191. The scheme for the training of femalo teachers has also made some 
progress. During the year under report it was not possible to establish either 
of ihe proposed colleges at Bankipore or Calcutta, but matters were put 
in train for making an actual start in the year now current, and it should be 
possible next year to report substantial progress. 


Male Teachers. 

The Training of English Teachers. 

103. Orders have not been received on the revised proposals for the 
combined training college in Calcutta. Just before tlw close of the year, 
however, promise Was given of an efit etivo stai^t. ^ Orders were issued which 
sanctiooea, pending tho ertablishment of the training college, the opening of a 
class for English teachers in connexion with the Hare and Hindu Schools with 
effect from ist July 1908. The staff was to consist of Messrs. Griffith and 
Thickett, Masters of Method, and Mr. Armit:}tead, a Head Master, who were 
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brought out in oonnoxion with the scheme originally sanctioned. The classes 
of the Hare and Hindu Schools were to he utilized for practical work, and 
admission was to be restricted to 20 teachers who had passed the B.A. or B.Sc. 
examinations, 18 of whom wore to be Government officers This class, which 
under the name of the David Hare College for Teachers has been affiliated to 
the Calcutta University, has now made a promising start in temporary quarters 
in the Albert College buildings, and it will be possible to report next year 
on the outcome of the experiment. Mr. Griffiths has been placed in charge 
of the work as temporal y Principal. 

103. Bihar has not, however, taken at all kindly to the decision to make 
Calcutta the only centre of the higher training of teachers in the province. 

The following quotations from the reports of the Inspectors of the Bhagalpur 
and Patna divisions afford material for consideration. 

Mr. Prothero writes: — 

“ The Biharis have not been able to avail themselves of Medioal or Enginooriag Diswiisfa**'®" >a 
education for the simple reason that the Medioal and Engineering colleges are located in BiUtr with 
Calcutta or its suburbs. • * • It is made a reproach to the Biharis that they n i 

all go in for the Bar and eke out a miserable existence by means of this profession. Can it for the 
be for a moment imagined that the Biharis can have any natural proferenoe for a profession hii{hor training 
so ill'paid if the luorative professions of Medioine and Engineering were equally available to of teachers, 
them P Be that as it may, if it is desired that the educational institutions in Bihar be 
officered by her own sons, and education in Bihar bo not imparted by a people alien in 
language and interests to the Biharis, it is absolutely necessary that the Training College 
for Teachers be established in Bihar, either at Bankipore or Bhagalpur. * * They 

(the Bengalis) have ^eady the Medioal College, the Engineering College and the 
School of Art for praoticaUy their exclusive use ; let there be at least one Professional 
College in wbiob the Biharis too may have a share.” 

Mr. Thickett writes : — 

“ It will not be out of place to mention here that the proposal to open the Training 
College for English Teachers in Caloutta is viewed with dismay by tne teachers and 
ednoationists of Bihar. , The experience of the Medioal and Engineering Colleges in regard 
to Bihari students will certainly be repeated in the Training College ; for the Biharis are 
a home>loving people and will not willingly undergo a course of traiuiug in a foreign oity. 

Unless a similar institution is given to Bihar, the oduoational disadvantages under which 
Biharis at present labour in comparison with the more fortunate races of Lower Bengal will 
be greatly accentuated. ” 

104. While there is a considerable amount of truth in these remarks, 
it must be noted that there is a risk in establishing training colleges at all, 
before we have improved the pay and prospects of the teachers themselves, 
and that this risk appertains more particularly to Bihfir. There’ would bo 
no ‘gkeht difficulty, in passing the handful of B'iliari ‘ teachers wo already 
posserss through , a training class, though the period of training cames with it 
accordiug to Governmolit rules a reduction of an already too meagre play and 
though im some cases the material is almost too unprOui'isihg to niake the 
experiment worth undertaking ; but the real problem which fabes us at present 
is to induce^'the Bil^ri to enter the Education Department as a teacher at all, 
and this we can certainly not do, far less persuade him to Undergo a prelimi- 
nary" coureb of training * for the purpose, unless a radical change takes place in 
the prospects of .Government school teachers.* 

'■ The Training of Tern'acnlat Tjeachers. m 

The fhst and second grade Training Sohoolsl 

105. Th6' fil'st' ^ade training schools supj^y tpfiqliers for tho higher Their defeoti. 
classes of verna(Cular schools and the vernacular, classes of High and Middle 
En^sh schbols. The' Head ^Pandits of ynrw-traiiung;, schools, are also drawn 

from 'the Students of these institutions. Their lunctipn .js therefore one of 
extrbmb^na^rtance, but there is no room fpir, .cougratolaticui in , their actual 
wbrkfiig. ’ The main defects have been poijited ,ojit in the last iQuiuqueniiial 
Revieiv— a' ‘bad cjpriculum of studies, def active inspructipn and unsatisfactory 
rules for admission, which stock the schools with students who aro in age and 
eduedtion ' iinffiature, 

* GoVernmeDt hai siiioe the expiiy of the fear under report decided to open an cxporimenial trainiug 

dale tor teachers at Patna after the Puja vacation. ^ 
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106. With regard to the Patna Training Sdiool for instance the Inspector, 
repeating the criticism of his predecessor, reports that the quality of the 
training given is of that low ordw which is to be expected from the 
appointment to train youths for the teaching profession of men who have 
themselves no special knowledge of the art of tc^^g. Attention was drawn 
in the Quinquennial Review to the prevailing impression that the quality of 
mep turned out by these institutions is worse in the present than it has been in 
the past. The reports for 1907-1908 conOrm this, and the responsibility is 
ascribed to the shortening of the course from three to two years and the 
substitution of the new Primary examination for the old public Middle 
scholarship examination as a minimum qualification for admission. There is 
uniform testimony as to the comparative worthlessness of the former examina- 
tion as it is at present conducted. The reform of these institutions is urgently 
called for. Proposals are at present before Government for the conversion of 
the first grade training schools at Calcutta and Bankipore into model training 
institutions. Meantime some modest measure of reform may be expected as a 
development from the institution of the training classes in the Albert College, 
and the output of teachers i^ho have studied under expert guidance the principles 
and practice of their profession. As far, however, as the unsatisfactory 
nature of these institutions is duo to an improper curriculum of studies, 
prompter measures may be taken, and it is intended to appoint a committee 
to consider this question during the coming cold weather. Ine matter would 
have been taken up earlier, but it was necessa^ to await the result of the labours 
of the committee wliich was appointed to revise the syllabuses for Standards 
m — VI. This Committee has now finished its work and there need be no 
further delay. 
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107. Funds amounting to close on 6 lakhs of rupees were made 
available in the year under report for the necessary initial and recurring 
expenditure to improve the existing ^arw-training schools and to establish and 
maintain 96 now ones, — one additional school in each subdivision of the 
Presidency. It was anticipated that it would be possible to run ^up and 
complete the necessary buildings daring the year. Owing to causes obvious 
enough to experience and which it is unnecessary to enter into, the anticipated 
expedition in construction was not by any moans realized : the great majority 
of the buildings wore incomplete at the end of the year ; many were not even 
started ; and the progress of the scheme depended on the re-allotxnent of the 
gpjater portion of the funds provided at the beginning of the year : although 
the facts have occurred outside the period reported on, it may be stated here 
that this re-allotment ’•vas not made. There is reason to hope, however, 
that a further allotment will be made during the current year, and that the 
inevitable loss which would arise from the indefinite suspension of constniction 
of half completed buildings will be thus avoided. 

1 08. In the meantime the opening of the new schools has not been deleted. 
Orders had been passed that in the event of any building being unfinished by 
the 15th January 1908, arrangements should be made to start the school in a 
hired building. This was done wherever possible with the result that 93 . new 
schools were in operation by the end of the financial year. 

109. There is a general consensus of opinion in the reports of the 
Inspectors who have dealt with the subject that the immediate standard of 
accomplishment in these schools is by no means high. A better class of ffurus 
is called for, and a better class of teachers. With reference to the former it is 
reported by the Inspector of the Patna Division that the increase in the rate of 
stipends to jfurus which was brought into effect froth the beginning of the 
year has proved very attractive, and that there is now no difficulty in finding 
^urtts ready to join the schools. While other reports are not equally assuring, 
it would appear that by the exercise of a little diligence and care it should 
now bo possible for the Inspectors to secure for the training schools in their 
divisions a sufficient number of pupil-yurus who aio fairly representative 
of their class. It will now behove the Inspectors to impress on the officers 
under thorn the necessity of keeping a looK-out when on tour for suitable 
recruits for the training schools, so that when the tenn opens there may be 
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in each case is fuH tale ef selected men. The imraorement in the class ol 
teachw is also most essential. The Ha^tratC of Ha^ reports :•*> 

1 was esticMiMly disisppointed with m; yiiits to the #Hfw«toiiaiiig sohoob. I exatoined 
aome of the embrjo gurut, and found them no better than the old gurm who had not been 
tmined. E consider theas ;«rH.trainiDg schools mere waste of monej unless the teaohocs of 
these schools are selected men." 

110. The improvement of the schools depends largely on the Head Pan*^e Head 
dits, and the quality of these men will improve with the reform of the training 
schools of which they are alumni and the improvement of their position by 
increase of pay and prospects. . The first step to be taken is to remove the 
anomaly whereby they render uhpeusionable service.* The second is to include 
them in a graded service ; this may bo rendered possible in the event of 
sanction being obtained to tbe proposal at present under cousideratioa for the 
creation of a Vernacular Educational Service, which is included among the 
suggestions made by the conference for the improvement of secondary 
education. 


Female Teachers. 

General Remarks. 

111. Reference is invited to paragraphs 363 — 374 of the Quinquennial 
Review of Education in Bengal, in which a full report is given of the situation 
as it was at the close of the quinquenuium—Slst March 1907. It cannot be said 
that any substantial advance was made in 1907*1908. 

Miss Brock reports : 

“ It is an uufortuuate faot that in reportiug upiu the question of the supply of teachers 
for Bengal one is still only dealing to all intents and purposes with one class — Christian 
teachers from Mission Training Swojls." 

And again: — 

" It must he a matter for the keenest regret that the scheme of a Government Training 
College in Oaloatta has not yet been carried out.^ At this point everything is ready to move 
forward, and the only want that prevents it is the absence of educated trained femalo 
teachers." 

112. The proposals with regard to the ^establishment of residential 
colleges at Calcutta and Bankiporo for the training of Hindu and Muham- 
madan teachers are summarized in paragraph 374 of the Quinquennial Koview. 

113. The scheme for the starting of tbe Calcutta College has Wn The prsp ntd 
unavoidably held back chiefly owing to tbe complication introduced by its TnuniaK OoilsK* 
proposed connexion with the Bethune Collegiate School, but steps are now Osisotu. 
Wng taken for the opening of a training class on a small scale pending sanc- 
tion to the larger project. The postponement of the latter is not however 

an unmixed evil, as in a venture of this land, it is bettor to feel one’s way 
cautiously. Mrs. Mitter, who was sent to England for training, will be in 
charge of the institution for the present. 

114. The Bankipore scheme was, however, recommended for sanction Tho Tmining 
by the Gfovemment of India before the close of the year, and the sanction of 

the Secretary of State has since been communicated. The generosity of the *** 
MftbftT ani of Bettiah has placed at the disposal of Government for the purposes 
of the 'rraining College, until such time as the scheme has passed boyona the 
initial stage, the Bettiah house and compound at Bankipore, which will afford 
ample accommodation for the college, practising school, and teachers’ and 
pupils’ quarters. The necessary repairs nave been carried out at Government 
expense. A practising school was opened during the year in anticipation of 
sanction to the general scheme, and progress may be expected in the coming 
cold weather with the arrival of a Lady Principal from England to take 
charge and make arrangements for the conduct of the institution. It may bo 
anticipated that the principal difficulty that the colleges will have to overcome 
will be the securing of a sufficient number of suitable Hindu and Muham- 
madan women to join the classes. This t|ae8tion is dealt with in the Introduc- 
tory R^narbi to dhapter VI 11 in its relation to the education of Indian girls 
ana women. 
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. Tlte Xlsslonarj Tratnins Clasiai. 

116. The aaissionaiy training claases hare continued 'to do good work 
in the training of female teachers, and the number of teachers sent up for the 
Junior and Senior Certiheate Examination shows a marked increase. Up to 
the present, however, no institution outside Calcfltta has yet presented teacljers 
for the Senior vernacular certificate, kliss Brock reports of the Calcutta 
classes • 

** I greatly regret that the Calcutta Training Glasses will not amalgamate. Teachers 
in Ooleutta are being trained at an enormous expense of time, energy, and money. * * _* 
Many of the missions seem willing to try the experiment of amalgamation, but are handi- 
capped by difficulties with home committees.” 

116. It is to be hoped that these difficulties will be overcome, and that 
the energy and resources of the various missions may combine for the estab* 
lishmont of a general Training College in Calcutta. 

117. Government aid to the missionary training classes has hitherto 
been unsystematized and, it is reported, inadequate, ^’he Inspectresses have 
accordingly been asked to report fully on these classes and to submit proposals 
for an effective system of aid. The ©xcollent work which is done by the 
missions deserves every encouragement but amalgamation would undoubtedly 
lead to greater efficiency and economy. 


CHAPTER VII. 

PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


Law. 


118. Hitherto tlio Hooghly, Krishnagar, Ravenshaw, and Patna Govern- 
ment Colleges have been affiliated to the University in Lnw, and students have 
been prepared for the B. L. Examination at the Law classes attached to these 
colleges. The classes were established and have been conducted on the foot- 
ing that they slumld pay their own wav, no call being made upon Government 
for their support. The classes established on tliis system have continued an 
unsatisfactory course under the comparatively modest requirements of the old 
regulations. ^ Tho introduction of the new University regulations, however, 
with regard to examinations in Law has forced the question of their reform or 
discontinuance. The demand which the now regulations make on all colleges 
seeking affiliation in Law, in view of the increase in the number of lecture 
courses, the Hgher standard of tho new examination, and tho insistence on the 

{ uovision of Law Libraries for the use of the students, has rendered it no 
onger possible that the classes should be continued on a self-supporting basis. 
Consideration was accordingly* given to the question whether they should 
V)e discontinued, or Government be moved to sanction a scheme for the 
extension and reform of tho Law classes and the expenditure on initial and 
recurring charges necessary to put thorn in a position to meet the requirements 
of the Calcutta University. After full consideration and discussion with the 
Vicc-Chancollor of tho University, it was decided that all the classes should be 
abolished for the present. Orders were accordingly passed for the closing of the 
B. L. classes in tho Government mu/assal colleges after the Examination 
of 1908. Provision for the future is a matior which is receiving consideration 
in the year now current. 

119. Thirty-nine students presented themselves from the Government 
Law classes for tlie B. L. Examination of 1908, and of tliis number 12, or about 
31 per eent.f wore successful. 

120. Connected with the question of the abolition of the Law classes is 
that of the Pleadership Examination, as Pleadorship students have heretofore 
been admitted to those classes to enable them to satisfy the condition imposed on 
them by the High Court, that they should attend a full course of Law lectures 
at a college affiliated in Law to the Calcutta University. No responsibility rests 
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121, This examination must be ]>a8Sod by Pleaders who deexre to qualify 
tkemselves for the execution of commissions under section S92 of the CSvil Pro* 
oedure Code. The unsatisfactory qualification of the candidates was commented 
on in the Quinquennial Report. Inoposals for the training of these teachers 
in practical surveying and for the improvement of the conditions of the 
examination have been imder consideration and will shortly be submitted for the 
approval of Government. Out of 46 candidates who presented themselves at 
the examination in February 1908, only 3 passed. 


Medicine. 

122. As no reference has yet been made to Government and no orders 
passed with regard to the exclusion from the Annual Report on Public Instruc- 
tion of the figures relating to the Medical College, Calcutta, and the medical 
(schools of the Province, these figures have, accor^g to practice, been given in 
the statistics appended to this report. 


Commerce. 

The Government Commercial Classes, Calentta. 

123. In the beginning of tbo Session 1907-1908, 20 students were ad*- 
mitted to the second year and 45 to the first year of the day classes, as compared 
with 51 and 30 in 1906-1907. These numbers show a slight increase in the 
entries to the first year class, while the second year class roU showed a considera- 
ble decrease. In April 1907, 39 students proceeded to the Final Examination, of 
whom only 7 or 17’ 9 per cent, qualified. In April 1908 the number who 
sat the examination was 1 6, but of this number 8 or 60 per cent, passed. It 
would appear therefore that the reduction in tho number of students in the 
second year class represents a partial elimination of undesirables, and this 
taken in conjunction with tho increase in the rolls of the first year .class is an 
augury not devoid of hope. 

124. The classes labour still under tho difficulties aiising from public 
apathy, the supremacy of the University Examinations, and tho superior at- 
traction of Govei’nment service. 'Iho officer in charge reports that less than 20 
per cent, of the students are the sons of business men, and that tho students do 
not as a rule take to business after their course is over. This is sufficiently dis- 
couraging. The classes must, however, be regarded as still finding their way 
to recognition. They have still many obstacles to overcome, but there is hope 
for their development in the awakening commercial activity of tho Province, 
and the demand which may arise for commercial clerks with both a wider and 
more special education. 

125. During the year under report the Commercial Examination and 
Advisory Board receivea control of the Final Examination of tho 0 classes. 
This control will probably have to be resumed when the School Final Examina- 
tion which is at present in contemplation has been inaugurated. The necessity 
for co-ordination of the school courses with the Commercial classes is not, 
however, being lost si^bt of. Meantime the Board has sent in proposals for 
the establishment of C classes in connexion with tho existing institution, and 
these are at present being considered. 

126. To turn now to the Evening classes. They also appear to bo 
recruiting a more purpose-like class of students. The entries for tbo special 
e xamin ations in Banking and Currency, Book-k iepng, Shorthand and “Modmm 
ISngHsh” decreased from 82 in April 1907 to 49 m April 1908 ; but despite the 
decrease in numbers, there was an increase in the number of passes, 31 certifi- 
cates having to be issued to candidates in 1908 compared with 24 in 1907. In 
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addition a clasa was formed and a course of lectures given in Mercantile 
Law, and the four candidates who presented themselves for examination at the 
end of the year were all successful. 

127. The number of pupils in the classes is still disappointingly small, 
the heads of the leading firms in Calcutta doing little or nothing to encourage 
the younger members of their staffs to join the classes. The Bengal Ohamlrar 
of Commerce has, however, opened a fund to provide prizes of Rs. fiOand Rs. 25 
to be awarded on the results of the special examinations, and a proposal is at 
present under consideration for the creation of a number of small scholarships 
to enable students who have passed the Commercial Course Final Examination 
to continue their studies in the Evening classes. 


Cioaing of tha 
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Other Commercial Classes. 

128. The Commercial class for Europeans and Eurasians which was open- 
ed at the Victoria Boys’ School, Kurseong, in 1901 has been closed pending the 
receipt of the orders of tjie Government of India on the proposed re-organiza- 
tion of European schools. As has already been reported to Government, the 
failure of this venture has been in part due to the choice of a managing officer, 
who proved most inefficient and troublesome ; but it is doubtful if even in 
capable hands the class would have proved a success, as there is apparently no 
demand for commercial instruction on the part of the European and Eurasian 
community. 

129. Outside Calcutta there are no institutions under private manage- 
ment which provide commercial education. Of the Commercial schools in 
Calcutta two only furnished returns, viz. the K. B. Shorthand Institution and 
the Central Commercial School, with attendances of 66 and 22 pupils respective- 
ly. These schools are private and follow an independent course of instruction. 


Proposed Commercial Scholarships tenable in England. 

180. The Secretary of State for India has declined to sanction the 
scheme for sending scholars to England at the State expense for an advanced 
course of commercial education. 


Preliminary Commercial Instruction in^High Schools. 

131. There is little or nothing to add to the report on the C classes 
contained in paragraphs 392 and 393 of the last Quinquennial Review. No 
improvement can be chronicled. The classes are labouring under the dis- 
advantage of having to create or at any rate force the demand which they 
are intended to supply. Classes were continued during the year at the Hare, 
Hooghly, Uttarpara, Barasat, and Ranchi Schools. They dropped out at 
Patna. As in 1907, 11 candidates presented themselves from the Government 
schools for the C Final Examination. Of these 8 were successful. C classes 
were also held in the South Suburban School, Calcutta, and this school 
presented 3 candidates, of whom I passed. Instruction in Shorthand and 
Typewriting was given and largely taken advantage of in the Church 
Mission High School at Bhagalpur. 


Art. 


The Calcutta School of Art. 

132. Mr. A. N. Tagore officiated as Principal throughout the year. The 
strength of the Institution was maintained. 

133. Mr. E. B. Havell, tho Principal, who was at home on sick leave, 
has been pronounced by the Medical Board unfit for further service in India. 
Proposals have been sabmitted for the appointment of his successor. 
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Agricnltare. 

134t. Orders were passed bjr Government during this year for the closing Olonmft of th« 
of the Agricultural classes at Sibpur. No admissions were accordingly made 
at the reopening of the college in November 1907, and no students will be 
under training after the close of the current session in November 1908. The 
Department will then no longer concern itself with special or technical agri* 
cultural training, the full responsibility for this branch of education resting 
hereafter with the Department of Agriculture. 

135. Elementary instruction will, however, continue to bo provided in isitraetion ia 
schools and training schools ; and, in a few high schools, more specialized ins- School, and 
truction under the supervision of the Director of Agriculture. wainmg ao oo 


Engineering and Surveying. 

The Ciril Engineering College, Sibpur. 

136. On the 3l8t March 1908 there were 353 students of all classes on the Comparatfra 
rolls as compared with 366 at the end of tho preceding year. The total expend! •'•datios. 
ture was Rs. 2,61,038, and the cost to Provincial revenues Rs. 2,24,463. The 
corresponding 6guros for tho previous year were Rs. 2,22,981 and Rs. 1,92,618. 

The results of the B. E. and F, E. Examinations continue to be satisfactory, tho 
percentage of success in the former examination having been 57*9 and in the 
latter 44. No examination was held during the year in the Apprentice 
Department, as the period of the annual examination was changed from 
January to April, which falls outside tho official year. 

137 . The opening of the new departments in the college and the Bemoral to 
extensions that have become necessary owing to the new University courses ®*“**“* 
are reported to have emphasised the necessity of increased class accommodation 

at Sibpur. The Principal is also pressing for the provision of residential 
quarters for two Indian Professors and for the staff of Laboratory Demon- 
strators and assistants. No proposals have, however, been submitted for 
extension of buildings in view of the approval given by the Government of 
India to the scheme for removing tlie college to Ranchi. Mr. B. G. Gwyther, 

Assistant Engineer, Public Works Dopartmont, was, in the course of tho year, 
specially deputed to assist Mr. Heaton in tho pyeparation of plans for the 
various college buildings and residences, that the scheme might be put 
forward in detailed form. Those plans have now been prepared and submitted 
for approval. ; ' • 

138. The unhealthy condition of Sibpur would seem from the figures pro- Th« isnitatioa o! 
vided not only to have suffered no mitigation during tho year, but to have 
developed seriously for the worse. Tho total number of cases treated has increased 

from 3,582 in 1906-1907 to 4,546 in 1907-1908, the number of malarial cases 
having increased from 1,303 to 1,492, and of bowel complaints (dysentery, etc.) 
from 1,101 to 1,546. Tho majority of tho latter cases are attributed to the in- 
fection of food articles by the flies which swarm like a plague from tho municipal 
trenching ground. As tho college is destined under any circumstances to remain 
in its present site for several years to come, practical measures for improving the 
health of the immates should not be deferroa merely on account of the ultimate 
removal to Ranchi. 

189. The first class of students to be prepared for the now Intormodiato courmt of 
Examination in Engineering to take tho place of tho old First Examination itudy and 
in Engineering was enrolled in Juno 1907. Those students are therefore the 
first batch to study along the lines of tho courses which have been modified 
in terms of tho new regulations of tlio Calcutta University. Revised rules for 
tho Engineering Department have boon submitted and are at pi*esent awaiting 
the sanction of Govommont. 

140. ^ The work of the Physical Laboratory has been greatly increased inweased vork 
by the introduction of tho new University syllabus. Some relief was®* 
afforded in the middle of November by tho (ireatiou of a new post ofJropoSjfo, 
Lecturer Demonstrator. The Principal reports that the lack of residential residenti*! 
quarters for the staff of Demonstrators and assistants in the college interferes i““**”* 
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seriously with the work of the laboratories. Proposals have been submitted to 
provide family quarters for the staff and those are at present under considera* 
tion. 

141. The staff was increased during the year W the appointment of an 
instructor in Surveying, an Assistant to the Professor of Mining, a 
Lecturer Demonstrator in the Physical and one in the Chemical 
Laboratory. The Principal is pressing for an Assbtant to the Professw in 
charge of the Electrical Department and for an increase in office staff. 

143. The Principal reports his great disappointment at the determination 
of tho Secretary of State not to consider the approved proposals to establish a 
Bureau of Scientific Testing at the college penmng the consideration of the 
establishment of a special Government inspecting staff for State Railways. 
Ho writes:— 

“ The need of such a Testing Bureau has been established beyond a question of doubt, 
and were it tentatively and temporarily opened at the college, it could do no manner of 
barm, hut would supply a long*felt want until such time as other arrangements might be 
made, when, if thought advisable, suoh temporary testing staff as had been engaged and 
trained at the college could be transferred to the new establishment.” 

It is doubtful, however, whether with the additional work which has 
been thrown on the teaching staff of the college by the new regulations, 
they would be able to exercise the necessary supervision over' the testing 
work ; and, as without such suporviBion tho tests would be of little value, it is 
probably as well that tho already too diversified activities of .the college have 
not been added to as proposed. 

143. Proposals have boon under consideration for the reorganization of 
the Board of Visitors. Those have been submitted to Government, and orders 
have been passed for tho reconstitution of the Board as an Advisory Board on 
a more widely representative basis. 


The Bihar School of Engineering. 


144. The number of students on the rolls at the beginning of the school 

session in July 1907 was 192 as compared with 198 on 1906 and 171 in 1905. 
Of tliis number 79 were Beharis and 89 Bengalis. There were 23 Muham* 
madans on the rolls. These figures show a decrease on last year’s figures in 
the number of Behans and Muhammadans. It is satisfactory to note that no 
student failed to make the 75 per cent, attendance necessary under the school 
rules to qualify for appoaruiice at the annual examinations. « 

145. Tho guaranteed post of Sub-Oversoor in the Public Works Depart- 
ment originally offered as a prize to the Behari student who passed highest 
in the final examination has tor the tliird year in succession been refused by 
the Overseer classes of tho school. The bettor Sub-Overseer students arc also 
unwilling to accept it, and iu the year under report it travelled down the 
list until it was accepted by a Behari student who stood 17th on the pass 
list of the Sub-Overseer examination. Tho Principal has included in a 
special report representations urging tho reservation of a higher guaranteed 
post for a student of the Ovciseer classes in tho Bihar School. 

146. A healthy social tone continues to pervade tho school. The 
interest in athletics and in the students’ club was satisfactorily maintained. 

147. The total expenditure on the school was Rs. 43,183 as compared 
with Rs. 46,132 in tho preceding year. This is largely accounted for by a 
saving of over Rs. 1,700 on the cost of establishment. Provincial revenues 
contributed Rs. 32,396 as compared with Rs. 85,308* in 1906-1907. 

The Cuttack Survey School. 

148. This school continuod to work on the old linea Forty students 
appeared at the last Final Survey Examination, and of these 34 were suocesefol. 


•Tbe amount was stated in paragraph 4S9 o! the Quiaq^uennial Review as 
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H9. llie Principal reports that all the passed candidates have been 
provided with appointments. The number of Uriva students admitted to 
these classes has risen from 17 in 1903-1904 to 31 in the year now reported on. 

l.'iO. The development of this institution into an Engineering School Exteurioa • i, htii tL 
for Qrissa correspondmg to the Bankipore School for Bihar is meantime 
delayed. 

151. It may be mentioned here that proposals are at present under Ba-oiguintiM at 
consideration for the re-organization of the Survey courses both at Bankipore Swwy 

and at Cuttack. 

Sab'Orerseer Classes at other Schools. 

152. The Sub-Overseer classes at Burdwan and Midnaporo and the 
Victoria School, Kursoong, have continued the preparation of candidates for the 
Sub-Overseer examination. A class has also boon started at the Ranchi Indus- 
trial School which had 13 pupils on its roll. There appears to be a prospect of 
effect being given soon to the proposal for the construction of now buildings 
for the school. The old buildings are exceedingly dilapidated and the need 
for more adequate accommodation is urgent. 

163. Sub-Overseer classes have also been started in the St. Andrew’s 
Colonial Homos, Kalimpong. 

Technical Edncation In Schools for Oenoral Instrnction. 

154. There is little or nothing to be said with regard to tho B classes 
which still exist under tho shadow cast by tho Entrance Examination of the 
Calcutta University. The classes are still labouring their way to recognition, 
which can only come with the realization that an industiial career offers a satis- 
factory alternative to service under Govornnjont. Meantime there appears to 
bo a tendency to divert tho course of unsuccessful scholars into the B classes 
without any intention of specialization, but simply in tho hope that they may so 
more easily obtain h qualification which will act as a passport to public 
employment. 

155. At the examination held in March 1908 out of a total of 77 entrants 
43 or about 56 per cent were successful. 

• % 

Tho Overseer and Suh-Overseer Examinations. 

156. Towards the close of tho y('ar the establishment was sanctioned of 
a Joint Technical Examination Board whose function it will bo to control the 
Overseer and Sub Overseer and the B Classes Final Examinations, and to advise 
the Governments of Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam with reference to 
the syllabus of studies to be followed in the Overseer and Sub-Overseer and 
B Classes. 

Mining. 

The Mining Glass at tho Sibpur College. 

157. This class has worked successfully during the year. Mr. Heaton 
reports;— 

“ The numhor of Btudents taking the mining ooutse at Sihpur College during the session 
1907-1908 was 13, of whom 6 were first year, 4 second year, 3 oomhined course students. 

These students all attended the camp of mine surveying and practical mining, which was 
pitched at Bauraogdi daring Noveraher and Dooemher 1907. Five students wore successful 
in passing the Diploma Examination, — 3 Europeans and 2 Indians. These have all 
obtained positions with good prospects. Two European students who did not succeed in 
obtaining their diplomas are also well placed and have good prospects beforo them. The 
demand in the coal fields for passed students is good, and is considerably in exoess of tho 
present supply.” 

The class has more than justified its institution. During the year under 
report two scholarships of Rs. 12 a month and three of Rs. 6 tenable for two 
years were sanctioned by Government for award annually to students of 
the mining branch of the Apprentice Departrient of the Sibpur College. 

Sanction has also been given to a scheme for the admission to the muiing 
class of assistants and officers who have completed at least two years employ- 
ment on a mine. This proposal had the hoo^y support of tho Indian Mining 
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A8?#»ciation, who have contributed a sum of Rs. 200 monthly towards the corf 
of the scholarships necessary to enable these special students to leave theiv 
employment and take advantage of the instruction offered. I'he value of the 
scholarships had to bo fixed in consideration of the fact that the students would 
have to make arrangements for board and lodging outside as no further residential 
accommodation was available in the college, and would probably, on 
account of the scarcity of suitable houses in Sibpur and Howrah, have to 
accommodate themselves on the other side of the river. Four scholarships have 
been created for those special students, two of Hs. 150 a mouth for European 
candidates and two of Rs. 50 a month for Indian candidates. 


Mining Instmetion in the Mining Districts. 

158. The report of Mr. Griffith, Mining Instructor, Bengal, is dated 16th 
May 1908. The work of thd session, which commenced on 11th November, was 
interfered with by an outbreak of cholera in the coal fields in the month of 
April of so serious a nathre that the session had to bo brought to a close. This 
was done in the beginning of May under the orders of Government, the 
attendance at lectures having at that time dropped to below 40 per cent, of the 
normal. The scheme has otherwise been succeshful. The local commitees 
which were formed at Sijua, Jherria, Charanpur and Doshargarh have co-oper- 
ated with the Instructor to make the scheme a success. The building of the 
lecture room at Deshargarh has been completed ; at Charanpur and at Jherria 
buildings are well advanced ; at Sijua, however, the work has been retarded 
partly owing to a shortage of material and partly to the cholera outbreak, 

159. Apart altogether from the cholera outbreak, there has been a diminu- 
tion in the number of students on the register due to the fact that, as a large 
number of the students at the fixed centres have now obtained certificates of 
competency under the Indian Mines Act and have ceased attending, there is not 
the same supply to draw from. During the current session 91 lectures were 
delivered to 858 students, who made 1,942 attendances. The figures for last 
year were 107 lectures, 451 students, and 8,466 attendances. 

160. The Mining Instructor has at present under consideration the ques- 
tion of an improved scheme of instruction to take the place of the existing one 
on the expiry of the present expoiimental period of five years. His proposals 
include the establishment of lecture centres at places convenient to the 
railway, and of evening continuation classes at the present and at other centres 
to provide such instruction in elementary science and other subjects as is a 
necessary preliminary to successful instruction in the principles of Mining. 
Before, however, these proposals can be considered a very clear case wul 
have to bo made out for the necessity even of the continuance of the present 
classijB, wJiich wore admittedly instituted as an experiment pending the 
development of the Mining courses at Sibpur. It is moreover a question for 
consideration whether if such classc.< are instituted, the mining industry, for 
whose benefit they are proposed, should not itself bear the whole or the greater 
part of the burden of the expimse which will be involved. 


Industry. 

161. The subject of Industrial Education has been fully gone into during 
the year by Mr. J. G. Gumming, i.e.s., and future policy will probably be basea 
on his recommendations and on the experience gained from the working of 
the experimental scheme for the establishment of a weaving school at Serampore. 
The operation of this scheme still awaits the arrival of the officers to take 
charge of the work whose appointment has been sanctioned by the Secretary 
of State. The position with regard to Industrial schools and classes has 
changed but little since Mr. Homml reported on it in the Quinquennial Review. 
The then existing schools have continued, and a few additional scho^ have 
sent in returns. 
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Teelmolo^teal ClAsses at the Girll Englneerinff CoUegrei Slbpar. 

162. The scheme for the establishment of classes for imparting instrno* 
tioii in Industrial Chemistry at Sibpur has not yet been sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State. Meantime the Principal has been hard at work adapt* 
ing and equipping the special laboratory so that when orders arrive there will bo 
no undue delay in starting work. 'I’he r'riucipal reports that even if the opening 
of the classes be not sanctioned, the money spent will not have been wasted 
as the rooms and equipment can bo most serviceably utilized for the ordinary 
work of the chemical laboratoiy. 

General Remarks. 

163, While Technical and Industrial Instruction in Bengal has not boon 
without stimulus and advance in the year under report, its progress awaits the 
control and impulsion which it is anticipated will bo secured by the appoint- 
ment of an export to take charge of this branch of instmetion. A proposal 
has been made to Government during the year for the appointment of such an 
officer to woik in the meantime under the Kducation Ifepartmont with the 
title of “ SSuperiiifendent of Industries and Inspector of Technical and Indus- 
trial Kducation.” No orders have yet been received, but pending settlement, 
Mr. J. G, (..umming, i.e.s., was placed on special duty for a period of kIx 
mouths in connexion with an enquiry as to Industrial questions in the Province. 
Mr. Cumming’s report, which is in two parts, the rirst dealing with Technical 
and Industrial Education in Bengal, the second with the Industrial position and 
prospects in Bengal in 1908, has since the close of the year been submitted 
to Government. It lays the ground for progress. 

CHAPTER VI H. 

THE EDUCATION OF INDIAN OIRDS AND WOMEN. 

Introductory Remarks. 

104. A bettor understanding of the considerations which have hitherto 
presented themselves to the conservatism of the orihodox Hindu and Muham- 
madan communities as obstacles to the education of their girls co-operates with 
the spirit of the times to smooth the way for further progress — progress which 
must, however, bo seriously retarded until, as Mr. Jljarle pointed out in his 
report for 1905-06, the problem is solved of supplying tho present want of 
Hindu and Muhammadan female teachers. Tho demand for instruction has 
come into existence, and the conditions in India are at present such that it 
may at any moinoiit make a strong advance. It remains to provide 
teachers who will be able to satisfy the demand, and whose control of their 
wives’ and daughters’ odiicatiou will bo accoj>table to the communities they are 
appointed to servo. Iloreiii rests tho immediate difficulty of tho situation — the 
most serious difficulty that remains to bo overcome before assurance can bo 
possible that any coloiity of advance is in pro-^ipoct. 'I’raining Schools for those 
teachers have to bo provided, d'liey are o]i tlio way. Their complete equip- 
ment is merely a matter of funds and a little time. But the filling of tho 
classes presents a more serious problem. Miss Brock however reports: — 

“Prom my four years’ experience I am quite convinced that the time has come for the 
training of Uindu female tc-oohora, and that it ia a work which will receive a certain amount 
of support from eduoateil opinion in Bengal, provided that it is undertaken in a way that is 
as far as possible agreeable to Indian opinion and oustoms.” 

The Hindu teachers must of course bo married women or widows. It 
is not to bo believed tliat those whoso husbands are irt life will ordiitarily 
pei’mit of their devoting themselves to this extradomi ciliary work. Tho con- 
clusion is that it is from Hindu widows that the necossar}^ recruits are to bo 
expected, and Miss Brock reports that shd could most certainly get a number of 
respectable Hindu widows with whom to begin the work. Tne easiest outlook 
is the optimistic one ; but there is yet no assurance of tho continuity of this 
supply, and considerations obtrude of its inadequacy in any case to tho work in 
hand. On the most favourable supposition the work must needs be slow. Tho 
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output of Hindu women tmned for teaching can be but amall for many year* 
to come ; and while some help may be looked for from the Brahmo community, 
whose teaching would probably bo acceptable, the community is a small one, 
end the numbers of teachers whom it can provide to aid in the work cannot be 
such as to give any swift impulsion to the movomont. So much for Hindu 
teachers. The point requires no labouring that the difficulties in the way of 
ensuring a supply of Muhammadan female teachers are at least equally serious. 

165. while the dilHculties in the way are thus insisted on, it would be 
easy to discount too greatly the hopes of advance. As has been indicated, the 
situation is more hopeful now than it has been in tho past, and no effort should 
bo spared to develop the training colleges and to offer every eticouragemeut to 
siiitable Hindu and Muhammadan women to join the classes. 

166. Meantime, although the final solution of the problem of female educa* 
tion appears to depend on the supply of an adequate number of trained Hindu 
and Muhammadan female teachers, it would bo folly to neglect to improve the 
advance which is being made under tho present systems. 'I'he statistics which 
follow show a remarkable increase during the year in tho number of girls in 
every stage of instniction. Immediate improvement would bo secured by the 
increase of the present staffs of Primary and Middle schools ; for it is to the 
numerical inadequacy of the staffs of these schools that the responsibility must 
in great measure be ascribed of the practical arrest of the education of Hindu 
and Muhammadan girls at the lower primary stage of instruction. Progress 
may also be secured by a further increase of the number of female supervising or 
inspecting officers to educate the movement and nurse it into strength. In this, 
as in every other branch of educrai ion, the forwaa’d movement calls for subsidy ; 
and progress must depend upon the increase of contributions from the public 


General Statistics. 

167. On the Hist March 1908 there wore 1,38,279 girls and women in 
all classes of public iustitutions for Indians. Tliis shows an increase of 17,084 
since the close of tho preceding year. It is made up of an increase of 6,198 or 
472 pfir cent, in the numbers of pupils in special schools and colleges, and 10,886 
or 9 per cent, in the numbers in. secondaty and primary scliools. The former 
figure cannot be taken as a measure of progress, as the great bulk of the increase 
VIZ. 5,329, is in the number of Muhammadan female pupils in miscellaneous 
schools, and is to be accounted for — in large measure at any rate — by the emer- 
gence of a number of unaided and uni'oturning malctabs into tho aided list and 
the consequent inclusion of their returns in the statistics. The balance however 
is sufficiently indicative rf advance, and the 9 per cent, increase in the mimbero 
returned as studying in primary and secondary schools is remarkable and 
satisfactory. Tho number of girls in the high stage of instruction was 150, 
an increase of 7 or roughly 5 per cent.) in the middle stage 424, an increase of 
62 or roughly 14 and in the primary stage 1,30,194, an increase of 
10,827 Of roughly 9 per cent. 

168. Tlie total of tho direct expenditure on schools and colleges for 
Indian girls diiring 1907-1908 was Us. 5,67,392, an increase in expenditure of 
8*1 per rent. Towards this amount public funds contributed Ks. 2,94,189. 
I’lio proportion of tho cost borne by private funds increased for tho year under 
report. 

Collegiate Education. 

The Bethuno College, Calcutta. 

169. On 31st March 1908 there were 35 girls on the college rolls, a- 
number larger than in any previous year. This number included 24 Brahmos, 
10 Christians, and I Jew. The fee receipts of the college rose by almost 50 per 
cent., and tho direct expenditure increased from Rs. 18,254 to Rs. 23,853. This 
increase appears however to represent little more than an eccentricity in the 
Iwisis of airocu.tion of tho total expenditure of the imtitutions between College 
and Collegiate School. There is a corresponding deereaso in the expen- 
diture returned for the Collegiate School, which has sunk from Rs. 21,670 
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to Rs. 16,S83. The inadequacy of tho present buildings was reported on in 
the Quinquennial Review. No change has since taken place, the question of 
improvornont having been unfortunately complicated by being mixed up with 
the scheme for training female teachers, which is at present being started on 
separate lines. Tho improvement of tho liothuno Oolloge buildings is 
however an urgent matter wliich should be taken up independently, and an 
endeavour will be made to formulate proposals which, though not precluding 
tho ultimate amalgamation of tho training college with tho Bethuuo (’ollege, 
will address themselves in the first place to the extension of the school and 
college buildings and the provision of adequate hostel accommodation. It is 
reported that, in spite of the fact that tho hostel was seriously overcrowded, 
more than 40 applications had to be refused. 

170. 'J’ho results of tho College and Collegiate School in the University Etaminution 
examinations of 1908 are most satisfactory, and show in each (;aso an imj)rove- 

mont on tho satisfactory results o£ the previous year. Eight students out of 
8 passed tho Matriculation oxuraiiiation, 8 out of 10 passed tho F.A., and 4 out 
of 8 passed the B. A. No other institution scut up female candidates for tho 
E.A. and B.A. examinations. 

Secondary Education. 

High Schools. 

171. Returns have boon received from eight High schools educating o«netal. 

809 pupils, of whom 199 woi’o studying in the UetUiino Collegiate School, 

557 in aided, and 63 in unaided schools. This total includes 4:3 boys who were 
studying in High Schools for girls, in the primary and middle stages of in.struc- 
tion. It is reported that tho Vfission High schools continue to do excellent 
work, and that they all contain as many girls as they can accommodate. The 
attempt, referred to in paragraph 510 of the Qninciuentdal Itevicw, which has 
been made to reorganize the Calcutta Brahmo Girls’ School has apparently 
Justified tho aid Ivhich was granted by tho Department, The Inspectress 
reports that tho Englisli teaching has decidedly improved and that the numbers 
continue steadily to increase. 

172. Twenty-four girls entered for tho Entrance examination of the E»»minafion 

Calcutta University, and of this number 20 were* successful. rosuUg. 


Middle Schools. 


173. Tho returns for 1907-1908 show 18 Middle English and 17 
Vernacular schools for girls with 1,453 and 1,424 pupils respectively. 

174. The situation this year is but little changed. TIio Inspectresses Deficiency of 
report that the majority of those institutions except those which are conducted pupiD in 'ho 
by the missions, are little more than Primary schools with a fow advanced 

pupils. In Miss Brock’s ooinion tho defect of pupils in the upper classes is not 
to bo primarily ascribed to tho early ago of marriage wliich withdraws 
girls so soon behind the p:ird(i, but to tho entirely inadequate way in which the 
schools are staffed, one or at most two E*andits being su])posed to teach three 
divisions of infant clas.se8 and six standards. At the same time it is ditllcult to 
see how tho upper classes of a middle vernacular school cati flourish wlien 
girls are \rithdrawn at tho ago of 11 or 12. This is an ago at which girls would 
ordinarily be entering those (dasses and no strengtheuing of the staff can 
possibly overcome the formidable difficulty presesntod by their premature with- 
drawal from school. The number of girls who passed tho Primary examina- 
tion was 108, an increase of 15, or 16, per cent, over the number of tho previous 
year. 

Primary Education. 

Primary Schools. 


175. The returns for 1997-1908 show 3,367 Primary schools for girls Nomher of 
with 74,901 girls: 52,054 girls also were reading in Primary schools for boys. •“-•hooU and pnpilt 

176. Similar reports are received ffom both Inspectresses with regard Oon^rai 

to tho present inefficiency of female education m Primary schools other thair incfllcionoy and 
the mission schools. Miss Brock reports — pupiir^ upper 

“Were there more money aveilable and were solioola in oonsequenco belter staftod, we«l»»se»- 
ahould not oeo the almost invariable speotaolo of infant classes crowded with children, and 
dozen others making up Standards I to IV. The majority of girls would, I believe, if 
time were not wasted, be able to pass through Standard lY before the age of marriage.” 
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17/. ProposaJsfoi the improvement of the model Primary girls’ schools 
and thoir recognition as Government institutions were under consideration 
during the year and are at present awaiting the orders of Government.* This 
is reported by Miss Brock to be one of the most badly needed reforms 
connected with female education. 

Scholarships. 

178. The result of the present system by wliich girls (outside Calcutta) 
compete with boys in the scholarship examinalious is said to have a very dis- 
heartening effect, and it is suggested that a number of scholarships offered in 
each district for girls’ schools alone would do much to fill tlie schools. 
According to tliolatest scholarship list, out of atotal of 1,316 primary and middle 
scholarships only 16 were specially reserved for females. Thopiescnt powers 
of reservation in this respect are ruled by the terms of the general powers of 
reservation placed in the hands of the District Boards and District Oflicors, which 
will bo found set forth in the rules and orders of tiro Department. Briefly they 
provide, with regard to Dower Primary b’cholar ships, that it shall bo competent 
to the District Board and the District Oflicers in their discretion to reserve some 
scholarships for pariicular tracts or classes of schools, and, with regard to the 
Upper Primary and Middle Scholarships, to make representations to the 
Irrspector for a similar reservation . d'hese powers have hitherto been little 
exorcised in favour of girls’ schools, and a more extensive reservation is called 
for. 

179. Considering how fa' female lags hehind male education in India, 
and how much fostering care i( still rccjuirts, the necessity of the reform here 
indicated would ssem obvious. 'Dho question deserves full and early considera- 
tion, and will bo taken up before the cud of the present year if possible. 

Technical and Industrial Training. 

I 

180. The miaibcr of girls and women returned as undergoing technical 
or industrial instruction increased from 118 at the close of 1906-1907 to 809 
at tho close of tlu^ year under report.. 

181. Tho most important scheme in connexion with this branch which 
was developed during the ye-nr was that of making the Church of Scotland 
Mission Lace Schot>l u Centjal School for Bengal, d'he proposals are adum- 
brated in paiagraphs 063 — 566 of tho Quinquennial Review. Tho scheme, 
which possesses 8om(^ hopeful features, is still in an experimental stage, and 
Government was asked in l.>coembcr 1907 to give a recurring grant of Rs. 450 
a moirth for a period of five years, to provide a sum of Rs. 10,000 out of 
Rs. 16,745 required to construct a hostel for the students under training, and 
to provide a immber of Its 10 scholarships for, and pay tho travelling expenses 
of, 12 students sent by Missions and by District Boards for instruction at 
tho school. It is doubtful, howtwer, whether the products of an indigenous 
htco industry are likely to find a large market in India, and, unless there is a 
reasonable hope of ult imnto cominorcial success, Govenimont would hardly bo 
justifiod in spending large sums on its development. Meantime Government 
has sanctioned the payment of scholarships and travelling expenses to those 
students who have already joiiu’,! the school. 

182. The bulk of the good work under tho present head is done by 
missions. The Roman Catholie Missions at Ranchi and Cbaibassa have 
started Ince-making schools; that at Ranchi is in a very flourishing condition; 
and a class for instruction in weaving has been started in connexion with 
St. Xavier’s Mission, Lliaibassa. Mention must not be omitted, however, 
of tho Shilpa Asrani, wliich with Government assistance has extended its 
scope and gives promise of good results. '^I'hc latter institution, being purely 
indigenous in its chai actor, is especially deserving of support. 

Zanaua Education. 

183. This education is given by moans of two different methods— (1) 
central gathering ; (2) house to houso visitation. 'I’he former method in its 
present working offers little hope, on account of the strictness of parda regula- 
tions in Bengal. 'J’lie latter method has in it the seeds of promise. The chief 

Those proposals littve recently been sanctioned and will be cairied into effect in the year 1000.10. 
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defect is the lack of educated and trustworthy teachers to do the work and 
the inadequacy of the present staff to supervise it. A, request comes from both 
Inspectresses for a special Assistant Inspectress for the work. Miss Brook 
suggests that such au officer may be appointed for ^anana and Huhammadap 
odudation. This is a suggestion which deserves to be considered. 

The Edacutlou of Muhammadan Girls and Women. 

184. Government sanction has been received during the year to a I’reiopiption oi 
measure which will do much to overcome the existing opposition to female Syliabu*. 
education in the Muhammadan community. As the outcome of a conference 

of leading Muhammadans, a special syllabus of instruction has been proscribed. 

Urdu readers in accordance with the syllabus are in preparation at Government 
expense. A list of books agreeable to the community has boon approved from 
which toxt-books may bo selected until such time as the new text-books are 
ready ; and it is contemplated to submit proposals for a few scholarships which 
shall bo open only to tho pupils reading on this system. The Inspectresses 
have been asked to submit proposals for opening special schools with the 
syllabus, and to introduce it in the meantime whorovor Muhammadan eanana 
education is being carried on. Meantime, as in every other branch of female 
education, the cry is for trained teachers, for want of whom tho whole course of 
female education is being kept back. 

185. Tho experimental scheme of subsidizing the A’ /us of Bihar made E*pepiffl*nt of 
an experimental start in the City of Patna in August 1907, where six A’fus «nWdi«iog A’tm 
were at tho close of tho year working with Government aid under a lady ** * 
superintendent appointed by Government. The experiment, which appears 

to be working well and to bo capable of extension, is meantimo confined to tho 
City of Patna. Its extension will depend on tho report which is received 
after it has had a fair trial on its present experimental linos. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE EDUCATION OP EtJROPEANS. 

CoUoglate Education. 

186. While certain of the higher grade European institutions notably of 

the Doveton College and La Martini^re College, Calcutta, and St. Paul’s 

School and St. Joseph’s College, Darjeeling, used to prepare students for the 
University Examinations, this is no longer so. Collegiate education for Euro- 
peans has for some years boon practically non-existcixt. Tho Collegiate 
Department of tho Doveton College has been closed aiuco 1906, and in the year 
under review the University Inspectors rocommended withdrawal of tho affilia- 
tion of tho other institutions mentioned on tho ground that they made no provi- 
sion at all for the teaching of the University courses. Those European students 
(and by European is meant both European and Eurasian) who desire to 
enter for tho Calcutta University Examinations will, in ordinary course, have 
to take advantage of tho facilities offered by the general Arts Colleges of tho 
Province. In view of tho proposal at present before Government to make tho 
Cambridge University Senior School Cortificato Examination tho final examina- 
tion of European secondary schools, tlie Syndicate has been askod to recognize 
this 'examination, for the purposes of admission to tho University courses, 
as equivalent to the Matriculation or Entrance Examination. 

187. A serious decline was reported at tho end of tho quinquennium 
dealt with in Mr. Homell’s report in the number of male European students 
studying in Arts Colleges. No change took place during tho year in tho influ- 
ences ruling the situation, and tho figures, although they show a docreaso of one 
only, continue tho decline. Twenty-five male European students were returned 
as studying in Arts Colleges at the close of the year, 

188. The female portion of the community was not, Kko last year, Nambcr of 
unrepresented ; two female European students wore returned as studying coUo- ® ® 
giato courses at Loreto House. One Jewess was studying in thoBethuneCollogo, 
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Statistics for European Schools. 

189. It is in many cases impossible from tbe returns which are, submitted 
for European schools to draw exact conclusions as to the increase or decrease in 
the number of pupils and institutions, and the increase or decrease of expenditure. 

190. The mfficulty in the case of pupils and institutions is caused by delay 
or neglect on the port of school managers in submitting returns. This year 
for instance the inspector reports that four unaided institutions, — the Doveton 
College, the Chandemagoro ConTcnt School, the Rockingham Girls’ School and 
the Armenian College, — and one aided school,— the East Indian Railway School at 
Asansol — in spite of repeated and urgent reminders either failed to submit any 
returns at all, or to submit them within 10 weeks of the duo date. This however 
is a difficulty which the Department can easily control by stoppage of grant- 
in-aid or withdrawal of recognition, and action will bo taken next year for the 
submission of complete and punctual returns. 

191. The other difficulty is a more serious one. The worthlessness of 
the figmes as to private expenditure has been subject of remark for several 
years. In the report for 1904-1905, although the returns had been carefully 
supervised and showed a decline of over a lakh and a half in the total expendi- 
ture for the year, the suspicion was recorded that the expenditure, especially 
from subscriptions, was still considerably overstated. In his report for 1905- 
1906 Mr. Earle also drew attention to the uncertainty and vagaries of the 
returns, and again in the Quinquennial Review the authenticity of the figures 
for the closing year of the quinquennium was discredited. It was therefore 
found necessary in the year luuior review to apply to Government for expert 
assistance in order that the accounts of European schools might be regularized. 
The proposals submitted have had outcome since the close of the year in the 
deputation of Mr. Bryning, Chief Superintendent of the Office of the Account- 
ant-General, Bengal, for a period of one year, to audit the accounts of European 
schools and devise a system of accounts generally suitable fof future use- 

192. Authentic and complete returns may therefore bo expected for 
the year now current. Meantime, however, account must be taken of the 
preceding remarks in any consideration which may be given to the statistics 
now submitted in the tables annexed to the report. 


The BoTised Code. 


Bedraft of the 
reviled Code. 


Bela tire proposalt. 


193. The revised Code of Regulations for European Schools has now been 
redrafted in view of the rcf . i 'ations made by the Government of India with 
regard to curriculum and fees when they communicated their general sancticn 
to the Code in August 1905. 

194, Koforonce Is made in the Quinquennial Review to the 
proposals submitted to Goveinment by tlie late Director prior to tho actual 
revision of tlio Code, particularly to those in respect of the classification 
of schools, tho courses of study, and the scholarship and examinational 
system. Tho proposals for revision were ultimately approved by tho Gov- 
ernment of India towards the close of the year under report ; a re^aft of the 
Codo in terms thereof was token in hand by Mr. HomoU and Mr. Earle when 
they were on fmccial duty in the beginning of the current year, and has now 
been submittedT to Govommont for .approval. It may be hoped that tho Revised 
Code will bo published before the close of tho year. On that assumption it has 
been proposed — 

(1) That the High School and Scholarship Examination, tho Middle 

Scliool and Scholarship Examination, and the Primary Scholar- 
ship Examination will be hold for the last time at the beginniiur 
of 1909; 

(2) That the first list of recognized secondary and elementary 

schools — according to tho new classification — ^will be published at 
the beginning of 1910; 

(3) That as soon as possible after the issue of the Government Resolu- 

tion and the Revised Code, each, school should address the 
Inspector of European Schools stating the grade— elementary or 
secondary — to which it desires to belong, and showing the 
cuimculum which it proposes to teach and the arrangemepts 
which if proposes to make for teaching if ; and 

(4) That, on receipt of the Inspector’s report, the Director of Publio 

Instruction will decide to which grade each school will belong. 
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193. It is important to note the decision of the Government of India The rcootnition 
that the recognition of schools is to be determined by the ordinary machinery of 
the Ed.ncation Department and not by a Board of three persoAs as recommended 
by the conference which met in Calcutta in the beginning of 1906. 

Secondary and Primary Schools. 

196. The returns for 1907-1908 show 67 primary and secondary schools Number o£ whoolf. 
for Europeans. If the number of the schools which omitted to submit returns 

be included the total comes up to 72, the same number as was recorded in the 
previous year after a similar inclusion of the schools which wore known to 
be in existence but which had not submitted returns. 

197. On the 31st March 1908 there wore 7,879 pupils on tho rolls of the Number of pnpiU. 
67 schools which submitted timely returns. Of these 7,407 were Europeans 

and Eurasians — an increase, despite a reduction of 3 in the number of scliools 
wliich submitted returns, of 219 in the year under report. 

198. This increase, taken in conjunction with the fact that the numbers General Adtance. 

for last year also showed a substantial increase on those of the year before, . 

appears to bear witness to an awakening interest in education on the part of 

the community. It is also satisfactory to note that tho increase has not boon 
confined to Primary schools, but that the number of pupils in tho secondary stago 
of education (2,127) shows a considerable advance (108) during tho year. This 
advance is particularly marked in the number of pupils who have waited on 
to complete the full school course. Three hundred and fifty-nine pupils were 
returned as being in the high stago of instruction ; tho number of boys (249) 
and the number of girls ^110), showing an increase of 46 and 53 respectively 
over the figures of the previous year. This increase is accompanied by an in- 
crease (from 15 to 40) in tho number of European pupils returned as oeing on 
the rolls of secondary and primary schools for Indians at tho close of tho year. 


Expenditure on Secondary and Primary Schools. 

199. Tho total expenditure incurred during 1907-1908 on tho education of total 

of Europeans and Eurasians is returned as Rs. 16,68,539, a decrease of over 

a lakh in tho expenditure for tho year. Examination of tlie tables will show 
that a recorded incroase in the total oxpoudituro from every other’ source is 
overwhelmed by a decrease of Rs. 1, 73, 552 in the sums returned under the 
head of private sources. I’he Inspector suggests tliat, if the figures are 
to be trusted, the decrease may bo set down as partially due to the 
substitution of Government aid for private offoil; with regard to tho item 
of Rs. 81,020 contributed by Government on account of free boarders' 
grant.” It does not appear necessary, however, to accept tliis depressing 
explanation, as tho sums roturnod for expenditure on boarding charges from 
fees and private sources show an increase of over Rs. 8,000. Attention may 
bo directed in this connexion to tho expenditure from private sources 
on buildings, which, according to the returns, declined from Rs. 1,90,204 in 
1906-1907 to Rs. 16,255 in the year under report, a diflerenco of Rs. 1,73,949, 
which more tlmn accounts for tho whole decrease. 

200. Of tho total expenditure, Ks. 4,79,180 was contributed from Pro- Distribution of 
vincial revenues and Rs. 2,271 from Municipal funds. These figures sliow an 
increase of Rs. 35,611 and Rs. 306 during tho year. The iucrcMsed oxpeud- 

ture from Provincial revenues is not, however, so great as it appears to bo from 
the tables, as the total expenditure shown in the returns for 1906-1907 was 
made up without inclusion of the figures for the money spent on the buildings 
of Government institutions. If wo deduct the sums paid on this account from 
the returns for the year under report, the total Government expenditui’o comes out 
at Rs. 4,60,541, the incroase of R8.6,972 for tho year being more than account- 
ed for by the appointment of a senior officer as Inspector of European Schools 
and tho consequent increased expenditure under the head of Inspection. Tho con- 
tributions from provincial revenues will thus appear to liavo remained almost 
constant. 



The Victoria 
School. 


The Bow Hill 
School. 
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The two GoTerninent Schools. 

201. Tho total expenditure on tho Victoria School, Kurseong, amounted 
to Rs. 78,295 : the cost to Government was Rs. 46,997, and the average roll 
number rose from 175 to 186. 

202. The total expenditure on tho Dow Hill School, Kursoong, was 
Rs. 45,976; the cost to Government Rs. 2.3,585, and the average roll number 
rose from 97 to 114. This stjows a very cjousidorable decrease in expenditure 
for tho year under report. It is, however, reported to bo due to tho fact that 
last year’s figmes included by mistake a large sum on account of boarding 
allowances for the students and staff of the training class. 


BocrcEse. 


Boarding-granis. 


Shrinkage in 
unaided list. 


The Departmental 
and the Cambridge 
Senior Local 
examinations. 


The Calcutta 
University 
.Kn trance 
Extiminstton« 
Number of pupila 
passing one of 
tbeso achcjl 6nal 
examiuatiuii . 


The Middle 
Srh- ol 
Eiai. iuation. 


Grants-in-ald. 

203. A slifrht decrease (Rs, 7,667) during the year is recorded in the 
grants in aid of direct expenditure, which amounted to Ks, 2. 1.3,213, 

204. The introduction of the special grants for orphans and destitute 
children cost Go vcminent a sum of Re. 81,020, under tho head of Boarding 
Charges. 

205. Tho Inspector writes — 

“Tho tendency to shrmkap'# in the rnaided list, on wbioh I commented last year, still 
continues, and it seems not improbable that in a few years time there will only be two classes 
of European schools — G-overnmeut and aided.” 

This tendency must be confirmed by the more exnt^ting requirements 
of the Revised Code whem it is introduced. I'he increased oOicicncy which is 
contemplated cannot well be secured witlioiit greatly increased expenditure, and 
Government will in all probability bo called on to bear a largo share of tho 
increase. Tlic Code makes provisioji for giving Supplementary Grants and 
Fixed Grants to st liools for tho efticient mainteiiance of whicli tlio ordinary 
grants are insufficient. 

Examinations. 

206. The examination 'results are remarkable for tho deereas(j in the 
number of candidates sent up for tlie Departmontal High School Examination 
and the increase in the iiiuubor of thos(j sent in for the Cambridge Senior 
Local Examiiiation. For tin*, former examination only 29 candidates appeareil, 
as opposed to 92 in the pre.‘e<ling year. The decrease in number was attended 
by a remarkable increase in the jiorccutage of success, wliicb roB(> from 38 lo 
62. The popularity of tho Cambridge Examinatiem is evidenced by tlie fact 
that more than four times as many <!andidat.es were sent u}) in 1907 ns had 
appeared in 1906. The results werii satisfactory, 22 candidates passing 
out of a total of 42, and two certificates in Honours being obtained. 

207. 'riio figures above recorded appear, as far as the figures for a 
single year can do so, (f) confinn the wisdom of tho proposed substitution, 
under tho Revised Code, of the Cambridge University, instead of the Depart- 
mental, Examination as the final test at the end of the European scliool course. 

208. Europ(ian schools also sent in candidates for the Entrance 
Examination of tlie Calcutta Uidversity and obtained a total of 29 passes — 
9 in excess of the previous year. 

209. Tho not I’tjsult, looking on each of those examinations as a school 
final test, is lliat th* number of .European and Eurasian pupils passing out 
from school with a certificate testifying to the successful coauplotion of their 
school coirrse was 69 us (iompared wdth 64 in tho preceding year. 

210. At tho Middle School Examination 12.5 caudidatcis appeared, of 
whom only 37 were successful. This is ah extremely unsatisfactory result. 

ScliolarMhips. 

211. Tho proposals which were submitted, to Government with regard 
to scholarships during the year under report are sunimarized in paragiaphs 
642 »pxd 044 of the Quinquennial Review. Sanction has recently been 
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conveyed to the schemes proposed for the award of collegiate and final scholar- 
ships. The proposals for the award of elementary and secondary scholarships 
are incorporated in the Revised Code of Regulations. 


Professional and Technical Training. 

The Training of Teachers. 

212. In the classes and institutions for the study of Law, Medicine, Mal^iToaoheM. 
Art, Commerce, and Engineering the Eurasian and domiciled European 
community has its representatives ; but there is not a single European or 
Eurasian male student in the Province undergoing training as a teacher. The 
vexed question of the training of teachers for European schools is as 
far from solution as ever. No definite report has been received from the 
Inspector of European Schools with regard to the rccruitinont of European 
male teachers in this Province for the training class in connexion 
with the Lawrence Military Asylum, Sanawar. It is understood, however, 
that the que.st for teachers willing to undergo training has up to date proved 
entirely unsuccessful. The proposals for the establishment of a training 
college for female students at Kurseong still await the orders of Govt^rnment. 

With regard to the present training class at Kurseong, the FemsU Teachw*. 
Inspector reports that the work was seriously handicapped during the year 
by the necessity of appointing Miss Davies, in addition to her duties in 
connexion with the training class, to officiate as Head Mistress of the 
Dow Hill School for the greater part of tho year. I'hero was a decline 
in the number of certificates issued at the end of the course. After comment- 
ing on the difficulties under which tho work of the training classes had to 
be carried on, the examiners remark : — 

“ Bearing these facts in mind, we may regard tho results of this year’s examination 
as not unsatisfactory. It is impossible that results oen ever be thoroughly satisfactory until 
the previous eduoatiou of the students has become less unsound than it has been in past 
years and still continues to he. When European education in Bengal has obtained an 
adequate curriculum for secondary schools and at least a few schools properly equipped and 
staffed for teaching such a course, it may reasonably be' hoped that a class of students 
will enter the Training College of a very different iutellcctual eahhre from that of tlie 
past and present students of the institution. Were a strictly European standard insisted 
on at once, it would probably be found impraotioable to issue any certificates at all. 

But until a first rate standard is obtainable, we have to bo perforce content with one that 
falls very fax short of it.” 


GeneraL 

214. A very fair number of European and Eurasian students take up Mediant, 
the studies of Medicine and Engineering. Fifty-nine male and IG female 
students wore studying at tlie close of tho year in the Medical College, 

Calcutta. This is a very considerable advance for the year, uitheiigh it is 

not yet sufficient to re-establish the position reported by Mr. lloruell in his 
Review as prevailing at the end of the previous (luiiiqueunium. 

215. The Law classes had only four and the Calcutta School of Art Law. 
three illuropean and Eurasian students on their rolls at tho close <jf the year. 

210. The number of students at Sibpur College remained constant at 45. Eflgin««ring, 
The popularity of the Sub-Overseer class at the Victoria School, Kurseong, is 
attested by an increase in tho roll number from 11 to 15 at tlio close of tho 
year. Only throe students, however, passed the Sibpur examination. Sub- 
Overseer classes have also been started at tho Goothal’s Memorial Orplianago 
and in connexion with the St. Andrew’s Colonial Homos at Kaiimpong. 

217. Good work is being done by, the technical night schools. Tho Technical 
Calcutta Technical School, which is now on the aided list, jirovido.s a valualilo 
course of theoretical instruction for the apprentices of the great engineering 
firms. It had 49 boys on the rolls when tho Inspector visited it in August 
1907. Tho Fast Inman Railway Technical School for apprentices at Jamal pur 
had an average nightly attendance of 60. 



Oomiiitfeiftl 

iaitmotioiu 
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218. Mention has already been made in Chapter VII of the ve^ dismal 
failure of the Commercial Department of the Victoria Boys' Schbol, J&urseong. 
Favourable reports have been received of the process of the Commercial 
classes m connexion -with the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations in Calcutta. 


Tbe jpfoblam of 
tbo Mintah, 


Tho work of 
reoJamation. 


The Eurasian Question. 

219. The Inspector of European Schools devotes a considerable portion 
of his report to the problem presented by the children of the submerged 
Eurasian slum population of Calcutta. In the Quinquennial Review the 
problem of giving these elnldren a chance in life is presented as one of the 
tasks with which European schools in India are confronted. Information 
which will load to a determination of the magnitude of the task is not at 
present available, but, although doubt may be thrown on the estimate of 
Mr. H allward, who puts the number of these children at approximately 1,600, 
there can be no doubt that a very large number of Eurasian children exist at 
present in the kintals of Calcutta in a state of degradation and destitution 
beyond the present reach of educational recovery. The question of how they 
are to be reached is one which is extremely difficult of solution. Currency 
was given in Mr. Hornoll’s report to an opinion with regard to the “real” 
Eurasian slum-dwellers that “ they remain at present almost unreached, and, 
some will say, unreachable.” 

220. The work of reclamation, which is as much philanthi’opic as educa- 
tional in character, is oiio wliich can best bo continued or undertaken with the 
help of the religious agenci*)s -svliich are already working zealously in the 
cause of the education of the Eurasian poor. In the meantime the situation 
exists without definition, and no satisfactory proposals for dealing with it may 
be expected before an exact investigation is undertaken with a view to action 
and the possibiljties of expenditure from Government and private sources are 
clearly laid down. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE EDUCATION OF MUHAMMADANS. 

Progress. 

Xnereua in 221, At the closc of the year there were 2,09,683 Muhammadan pupils in 

num *ro p»pi», ingf,itutions for the instruction of Indians which submitted returns, — an 
increase of 25,368 or roughly 14 per cent, over the numbers of the previous year. 
This very remarkable increase cannot, however, bo accemted as indicative of 
a corresponding advanco of Muhammadan education. The following para- 
graphs undertake an examination of the progress made and an explanation 
of the statistics. 

222. A very serious decline has to ho recorded this year in the number 
of Muhammadans undergoing University education. The small number of 
420 in 1906-1907 was reduced at the close of the year to 364, the diminu- 
tion having taken place all along the lino — in Arts, Law, Medicine, and 
Engineering. 

loore*Mi4»unial»» 223. The number of pupils studying in secondary schools has, however, 

14,089 to 15,084, an increase of a little more than 7 per cent,; and it 
' is particularly reassuring to note that the increase has not been confined to 
Miadle schools, the number of Muhammadan pupils in High schools having 
gone up from 7,170 to 7,673. 

Apparent 224. In Ihimary schools the returns show a decrease in the numbers 

nomw’inPtiittary 1,42,780 to 1,38,090. Similarly in private institutions a decrease appears, 
Sohooli. the numbers having sunk from 17,062 to 15,273. 'Ihese diminutions, as will 

be seen from the following paragraphs, do not, however, correspond with an 
actual decline in the school attendance of Muhammadan pupils. 


Decrease in 
number of 
Ktudenif* 
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226. The figures under the head of Schoel Education, Special, are revolu- Expl*nation d 
tionwy, showing an increase from 9,964 to 40,872 — an increase which does much deor**M. 
more than absorb the decrease in the numbers examined in the preceding para- 
graph and which, as will bo shown, accounts for it. Some of the details are of 
intofest. It may bo particularly noted that there has boon a considerable 
increase in the small number of pupils attending Iladrasas aud also in the 
number of pupils atteuding training schools; tho latter increase from 137 to 
378 being due to tho opening of the now .^wrw-training schools and the im- 
proved terms offered to gurus. But tho increase which particularly calls for 
attention is that from 7,093 and 688 in tho case of male and female pupils 
of miscellaneous schools to 32,256 and 6,017 respectively. For an understand- 
ing of this an explanation is necessary. For the purposes of the scheme of 
grant-in-aid to imJctubs which came into full operation in 1906-1907 the ® 

tnufasBal wiktahs were divided into throo classes:-- maktah*. 

I. — Those which give religious instruction only. 

II. — Those which teach Urdu or Fersian or both (with or without the 

Koran) and also, up to an elemontary standard, arithmetic aud 
the vernacular of the district. 

III. — Those which teach tho full departmental course with Urdu or 

Porsian as an additional optional subject, 

226. Tho maktahs of class I wore not to bo aided, but were to receive a 
small registration fee to induce them to send in returns. 'I’hose of class II 
were to bo aided on tho usual primary scale, and those of class III were to 
receive an enhancement of 25 per eent, on tlio usual primary grant. It was 
auticipated that — 

{\) maktuhs formerly unreturning would so bo induced to submit objfou of 
returns ; sohem*. 

(2) that existing maklabs would tend to adjust their curriculum so as to 

. earn tho highest possible grant ; and 

(3) that now maktahs would, under tho improved conditions, be called 

into existence. 

227. These anticipations have been realized, hut it is unfortunately Snocais of 
impossible from tho returns to give any precise account of the actual incrouso in 
Muhammadan pupils during tho year under report. In addition to the difficul- 
ty which arises from the absence of separate returns of new maklabs, and of . 
maktahs which have emerged for the first time into recognition, there is a 
difficulty arising from tho uncertainty of classification. Maktahs of class III 

were formerly returned under the head of Primary Schools. In many cases 
this year —and this accounts for the apparent decrease noticed in paragraph 224 
in the number of Primary schools— they have been included under the head 
of Special Schools — Miscellaneous. It may be mentioned in passing that the 
decrease in the number of pupils in private institutions noticed in the same 
paragraph is (»bviously due to many of those institxitions having atljustod their 
curriculum so as to secure a grant-in-aid under tho scheme, or having regis- 
tered thomsolvos for tho first time and brought their pupils in to swell the 
general returns. But it is impossible to derivo from the figures any indication 
of tho increase in the number of male tabs of tho various clnsses or the actual 
increase in tho number of Mulmmmadan pupils under instruction at the close of 
the year. The Inspectors" reports are illiberal of detailed comment on this 
subject ; bixt tho following excerpts from the Orissa and Patna reports testify to 
the success of the scheme and may bo taken as indicating that there has been a 
considojablo increase during tho year in tho number of Muhammadan boys and 
girls under instruction. 

Rai Madhu Sudan Rao Bahadur reports from Orissa 

“ It is gratifying to note that many maktahs conforming to departmental Btanciardi 
were founded during the year under review, and that some lower primary schools situated in 
Muhammadan villages were transferred into maktahs of class III of the new scheme.” 

And Mr. Thickott from Patna 

“ The Government grant for subsidising the maktahs of the several olasses haa seoured 
(he stability of these institutions, and the appointment of inspecting Maulvis, the establish- 
ment of model maktahs, aud the systematisation of the course of studies hare greatly helped 
the developmeut of Muhammadan education.” 
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Heported aptthy 228. Mr. Lambert, the Inspector of the Burdwan Divimon, points to the 
to MuhammidM increase in his division has taken place in the districts 

educttion!”** "* where there are Muhammadan ofEcors on the inspecting staff as an indication 
of the apathy of the Hindu officers in other districts to the cause of the . educa- 
tional advance of the Muhammadan community. 

229. Stops will be taken to have the classification of maklahs in the 
returns put on a footing which will render the statistics for the next annual 
report intelligible. 

The GoYcrnmeiit Madrasas. 

230. Dr. Denison Ross, the Principal, reports progress in the Calcutta 
Madrasa in the year 1907-1908. 

231. The number of students in the College Department remained un- 
altered; but there was a substantial iiicroaso— from 265 to 359 — in the rolls of 
the Anglo-Pcrsian Department. The numbers in the Arabic Department also 
increased, but less markedly, the rise being from 473 to 500. During the year 
the University Inspoctorg recommended the withdrawal of the anomalous 
affiliation of t he Madrasa as a second grade college on the ground that the 
students who wore studying the University courses were being instructed not 
at the Madrasa but at the Prosidoney College. This withdrawal of affiliation 
has in the current year been recommended by the University and sanctioned by 
the Government of India. 

232. There was a slight increase in the roll numbers of the Hooghly 
Madrasa, and its record for i iie year is as satisfactory as conditions would 
ponnit. This institution awaits attention to its needs. Proposals are on the 
way. Meantime the staff was strengthened during the year under report by 
the employment of throe additional Maulvis. 

233. The Nawab’s Madrasa, Murshidabad, as has been previously 
explained, is a Madrasa only in name. Proposals for its amalgamation with 
the Nawab’s High (School, Murshidabad, are now before Government. 

Examinations. 

234. The total number of Muhammadan candidates (225) who passed the 
Enti'anco and University Arts Examinations during the year 1907-1908 shows 
an increase of 33 for the year. A large increase in the nnmber of passes in the 
B A., and Fhitranco ExamiimfioTis w'-as accompanied by a largo decrease in the 
F.A. Five Muhan'inadan students pa6.sod the M.A, Examination, the same num- 
ber as in the preceding year. No Muhammadan student took the B. Sc. 

235. At the Aladrasa Central Examination held in April 1908, 12 1 
candidates presented themselves ; 95 passed. 

Iiiiprovoment of Muliamiuadan Edneation. 

236. Towards the close of the year under report the question of the 
impiovoment of Muhammadan education was taken up for radical consideration 
by the late Director. A conftu . neo of leading Muhammadan gentlemen was, 
\vith the approval of Govcrnmoi't, convened on the subject of the institution 
of a Title Exaniiuation at the Calcutta Iffadrasa and other problems in 
connexion with the edu<ffdi<m of Muhnnuriadans. The first nueoting of the 
conference was held on 10th December 1907 atid thre'. s ib-committees were 
appointed ; the first considered the instiliiliou of a Title Examination, the 
oourses of study, the teaching of Exiglish in Madrasas^ and connected questions; 
the second considered the tiuestion (jf improving the education given in 
niaktabs\ and the tlurd considered the (juestion of the teaching of Urdu in 
Bengal. The reports of these Bub coumiittoes were received by the end of 
the ofiioial year. Discussion followed, and as an outcome of the conference 
definite proposals have now been laid before Government for the establishment 
of a Title Examination, the reform of the courses of study in the Madrasa, and 
generally for the improvtanent of Muhammadan education. They involve an 
initial expenditure of Rs. 8,400 and a recuning annual expenditure of 
Rs. 1,30,804, and cover the whole field of special Muhammadan education from 
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collegiate to primary. These proposals and the orders passed on them will 
fall to be reported in detail in the next annual report. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE EDUCATION OP SPECIAL CLASSES. 

The Education of Chiefs and Nobles. 

237. The lato Director towards the close of the year visited Murshidabad 
with a view to making final arrangements for the long discussed amalgamation 
of the Nawab’s Madrasa and the Nawab’s High School. Proposals are now 
before Government for the amalgamation of the two schools undor tho title 
of the Nawab Bahadur’s Institution, with effect from tho opening of the classes 
after the approaching (.’hristmas vacation. Tho Nizamat pupils will study at 
tho amalgamated institution, whore tho special privileges which they have 
hitherto enjoyed will bo conserved to them. 


The Education of Aboriginal and Backward Races, Low Castes, 

and Indigent Classes. 


238. The aboriginal population of Bengal has boon roughly estimated at at «loif of 
about two million people with about 300, 000 children of school-going ago, the 

great majority of whom are beyond educational influence. Mr. JSathan wrote retro*rcg»ion of 
in the Quinquennial Review for the period ending 1901-02:—- aboriginal raw* 

In spite of speoial sohools and speoial encouragoment, the statistioa for the period under 
review are most unsotisfactory, the total number of pupils of aboriginal aud backward 
races having fallen from 37,870 to 30,203.” 

It will be seen, however, from Mr. Hornell’s review tha,t, so far as the 
somewhat doubtful returns may be credited, the note of the succeeding 
quinquennium was progress, tho number of pupils under instruction having 
risen at the end of the period to 40,136. 

239. In the midst of the many pressing questions of reform which have T’rogreg) ia 
recently engrossed the attention of the Department, the question of the **^‘'^*'^** 
expansion of education among tho aboriginal races has not been neglected, and 
during the year under review such efforts as were made to extend the scope of 
aboriginal education have bo(jn a< tended by marked success, I'ho returns show 

tho total number of pupils under instruction at 51,2'3(), an increase of no less 
than 4,984 or nearly 11 ytr cant, on the number returned as being under 
instniction at the close of tho previous year. 

240. The most marked expansioii has taken place among tho Santhals. Education of 
Notable progress has been made in the education of tho Santhal children in SauibaU. 
the Birbhum district, whore tlio primary grant for this pinposo was raised 

from Rs. 793 to Rs. 4,000. The Inspector in reporting the general increase 
in the number of aboriginal j)upils in liis division writes : — 


“ The increase has been effected mainly in the district of Birbhum, where owing to the 
keen interest taken by Mr. A. Foster, i.c.s., late Magistrate of I’irbhuui, iu tho education 
and welfare of the Santhals, the number of .sohoeds for Santbal boys rose from 29 to 61 
and the pupils attendiug them from 648 to 1,454.” 

The appointment has been made of a special Assistant Sub-Inspector of 
Schools to supervise the Santhal schools in tliis district. Again in the Santbal 
Parganas, where also there is a special grant and a speoial staff of inspecting 
officers for Santhal education, the returns show a very considcijible advance in 
the number of Santhal pupils under instruction, which rose during ihc year 
from 6,979 to 7,787. 

241. Particular encouragement was also given during the year to the Education of 
education of aboriginal races in Orissa. The number of children under instruc- 0 ^*^*'“** 
tion rose from 1,739 to 2,068. Tlie Inspector writes: — 

“ The bulk of these pupils are Khonds who reside iu the hill tracts of that district 
within tho range of Hindu civilization. The increase in their number is chiefly duo to tbe 
establishment of additional speoial schools for them during the year uudor review out of 
the iuoreased idlotmeut sauotioned for the furtherance of education among tho aboriginals.” 
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The grant made for primary education in the Kiiondmahala was increased 
from Rs. 3,596 to Rs. 10,990. 

242. On the examinations held daring the year 62 of * the primary 
scholarships were awarded to pupils of the aboriginal races. For many years 
two Government junior scholarships have been available to aboriginal students 
(primarily to those frotu Chota Nagpur), and in the course of the year under 
report two special senior scholarships were created with the same destination to 
encourage the pursuance of studies farther than the hirst Examination in Arts. 
One student of the aboriginal races passed the last Entrance Examination of 
the Calcutta University. 

243. A large number of aboriginal native Christian girls are under 
instruction. The following quotation m taken from the report of Miss Bro^ 
with regard to the education of Santhal girls and women 

“There is no difficulty in getting a certain number of girk to read up to Standard 
Y1 and to oontiiine work as pupil teachers in the training class. Among the Santhal 
women there is no purdnh, and there is no feeling against the employment of iparHed 
women as tonobers. With little difficulty and the offer uf stiprmds a large class of over 
five and twenty Santhali women is got together at the Ilatigarh Ameiiean Baptist Uisnlon, 
where as a rule two years are spent in training them. These women are then employed in 
the schools of their own village. Oocasionally a more than usually intelligent teacher is 
given the benefit of a training in one of the Calcutta training olaases, but her intelligeuee 
comes considerably short of that of the average Bengali teaeher.” 

244. The returns in respect of pupils of the indigent classes and the low 
Hindu castes also show a satisfactory inci'case (from 67,136 to 70,562) despite 
the fact that local scarcity of food grains brought about a decrease of the 
numbers in Orissa and Ohota Nagpur. The effect of the prevailing scarcity 
was most severely felt in the latter division, whore the number of pupils was 
reduced by almost one half, only 6,452 being returned as under itistniction at 
the close of the year. 

215. During tl>e year under report 30 special schools were started in 
Angul for Pan children. * 


Oeneral. 


Training of 
ieaclierta 


The Education of the Children of Tea . Plantation Labourers. 

246. The situation with regard to the education of the children of 
labourers employed on the tea' gardens of the Darjeeling hills and the Terai, 
and the measures to be adopted for its encouragement were described in para- 
graphs 771 — 773 of the Quinquennial Review. The course of action decided 
on was that Government should offer a grant of Rs. 12 a month to any garden 
which would give a site, a building, and a contribution of at least Ks. 8 a month 
for a school. The latest reports show that of the schools opened under these 
conditions, 8 aro still working and 1 has been closed at the instance of the 
proprietor. Six proprietors have agreed lo open schools, 6 have declined to 
give any contribution, 6 have promised sites only, and 4 have returned no 
answer to the reference made to them. It appears that there are 72 gardens in 
addition t o tlio number originally reported, and steps have been taken since the 
close of the year to open up negotiations with the managers. The work goes 
slowly, and the Deputy Inspector reports that planters aro prejudiced against 
the education of tlio cooly children as tending to lose them to the occupation. 

247. During the couieo of the year the subject of training teachers for 
these schools was taken up, and proposes were submitted to Government for an 
annual grant-in-aid of Rs, 4,272 and a building grant of Hs. 6,000 to the 
Scotch Mission, Darjeeling, for tho establishment of a training school for pri- 
mary teachers at Kalimpong. 


The Reformatory Schools at Alipore and Hazarlbagh. 

248 Tho annual report on tho two Reformatory Schools for 1907 has 
been separately submitted to Government. 

249. Tho question of the removal of the Alipore Reformatoty School to 
a better site was settled by the decision come to at a Conference held on the 
I9th Juno 1907, presided over by His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, to 
remove the Alipore institution to Hazaribagh and amalgamate the two Refor- 
matories. During the year now current Mr. G. A. Davies of the Prisons 
Department was put on special duty in connexion with the amalgamation, and. 
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ftt the time of writing, the transfer of the boys from Alipore to Hazaiibagh has 
been completed. 

Education of DefectiTcs. 

.250. 'I'he only action of any importance taken in the year under report 
with regard to the education of defectives is that of the llistrict Boards of 
Gaya, iShahabad, and Saran, which have each created a scholarsliip of Ks. 10 a 
month tenable at the Deaf and Dumb School at Calcutta. 


CHAPTER Xir. 

PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS. 

251. Particular comment is not called for on the returns of this waning tenoral, 
class of institutions. It comprises all those various schools which have not 
accepted Departmental or University standards, the majority of which are 
elementary schools — palhsalas and maktabs — following the traditional or indigen- 
ous methods of instiniction, in which a handful of pupils are taught by a single 

Guru ox MaulvL But there is also a considerable number of more advanced 
institutions, — Ms, madraaas, and maktabs. 

252. There is, as has been previously pointed out, a tendency on the Tenttency 
part of these institutions towards adaptation to Departmental standards, sbiopition in 
resulting in their gradual absorption into the public list. During the year 

under report this tendency was encouraged, so far as maktabi arc concerned, by 
the operation of the system of grants -in-aid to which refer once is made in thQ 
chapter on Muhammadan education. 

253. According to the returns there were, at the close of the year, Comparatir# 
4,271 jnivate institutions with 49,649 pupils. These figures show a decrease of ^^*^**‘‘®** 
615 institutions g.nd 4,375 pupils. Tliis decrease is explained, partly 

by the absorption of private institutions into the public list, partly also 
by the scarcity which prevailed in some of the Divisions. 

254. It is interesting to note that the majority of the whole number of 
pupils and institutions were in the populous and backward Division cf Patna. 


CHAITER XIII. 

PHYSICAL AND MORAL TRAINING. 

General. 

256. The need of special attention being paid to moral training as 
a part of education is no now one forced into sudden notice by the recent 
aberration of school boys into politics. More than 20 years ago the Govern- 
ment of India drew the attention of Local Governments, in an often quoted 
phrase, to the growth of tendencies unfavourable to discipline and favourable 
to irreverence, in the rising generation in India, and the need for taking 
action with the view to counteracting these tendencies. It is well to keep 
this in view when considering the question of the discipline and moral tone 
prevailing in the schools and colleges of to-day, and to differentiate between 
the general tendency towards disrespect for authority arising from the 
unsettlement of tradition by the introduction of Western ideas and the gradual 
subversion of the social order, and the particular manifestation of that tendency 
which is the outcome of the recent political agitation. 'Ihe counteraction 
of the general tendency referred to is a matter of general and continuing policy 
and one of tho serious problems towards tho smution of which educational 
effort has been bent for many years and which is now receiving a particular 
measure of attention. The recent manifestation, which has been seen in the 
active participation of students and school boys in political movements, is a 
case for special treatment demanding the local and immediate exercise of discip- 
linary authority by those in educational charge and the sensible co-operation of 
parents and guardians. 
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256. During the year under review the Government of India iesued 
a circular laying down the principles to be observed and the line of action 
to bo followed, with the object of protecting higher education in India from 
the dangers Ihreatoned by the tendency of both teachers and pupils to associate 
themselves with political movements, and to take a prominent part in organi^ng 
and carrying out overt acts of political agitation. Tlie terms of this circular 
are too well known to call for summary. It is difficult to say what its effect 
has been ; the cases under the circular which came up to the Head Office 
for disposal were very few in number. But it is believed that there is a 
growing tendency on the part of parents and guardians, and of the managers 
of schools and colleges, to realise the soundness of tho views on which it 
proceeds and the futility of allowing students and school-boys to interest 
tboinselvos actively in politics while they are still under instruction, or of 
entrusting their cclucation to teachers whoso influence tends in that direction. 

257. To turn now to the general question, the subject of the 
development of a healthy spirit amotigst students and school-boys by the 
special encouragement of itifluences conducive to their moral and physical 
welfare will be treated under tho heads laid down in previous reports. 

Hostels and Messes. 

258. It is to be regretted that the returns with regard to hostels or 
boarding houses, wliich are contained in General Table VIII annexed to this 
report, are so untrustworthy that no conclusions of any value can be drawn 
from them. 

259. .The now University regulations with regard to the residence of 
students came into force in the year under review. As reported in the 
Quinquennial Review, tho control of the residence of students has by those 
regulations boon assumed by tho Urriversity, to whom thoj’o^oro the working of 
tho (Jalcirtta Mess Sjhente was handed over in order to avoid the complications 
which would ensue from dual control. Art annual grant of Rs. 15,810 was 
guaranteed by Clovernmont, of which Rs. 9,000 was to meet the estimated 
diffororrcc between lire moss rental andthoronis collected by the University from 
students, and the balance to meet the pay of Host el Hnporhrtendeuts and the pay 
and aliowances of an officer of the Provincial Educational Service lent to the 
University to act as Inspector of Hostels. The full amount of Rs. 9,000 was 
not rec|uirod during the year and a balance of about Rs. 3,000 lapsed to 
Governrnerit. 

200. Nothing but benefit can be expected to result from tho supervision 
exercised by tho Uirivoisity over tho rosidoirce of students and the enforcement 
of tho strict regulations which have been formulated for the recognition, 
conduct, and control of hostels arnl messes. No general report has, however, 
been published of tho working of the University control. 

201. Operations have been and are still in progress for the improvement 
and exttsnslorr of (ho hostel accommodation attached to Government colleges and 
schools, and for the provision — in the s{»itit of the irew regulations — of separate 
hostel accornraodatiou for the students of the colleges and tho school-boys of the 
collegiate schools. The Miirto Hindu Hostel, Patua, arid the new Hindu Hostel 
for tire Rkvonsliaw College, Cuttack, have been completed and are now in 
occupation. Largo sums of money arc, however, still required to put tho hostel 
system on a satisfactory footing, and it is unfortunate that it has been found 
impossible to give even admini.stratrve approval to a number of projects for 
Zilla school hostels which are now ready for submission. 

262. Meautime, however, it may be mentioned that owing to tho failure 
of Supeiintoiidonts to realize their responsibilities or exercise more than a 
porfmictory supervision, many of the hostels do not provide that healthy 
influence which is a main object of their existence. This may in large measure 
bo attributed to the difficulty of securing really suitable men for the work of 
Superintendents at the low rates of pay which prevail. The present pay is as a 
general rule by capitation grant at tho rates of one rupee per head in the Case 
of Calcutta hostels and eight annas a head in tho case of mufassal hostels. 
The question of the remuneration of hostel auporintoudents was refen’ed towards 
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the close of the year to Inspectors of Schools and Principals of Government 
Colleges, and proposals based on their recommendations nvill shortly be submitted 
to Government. 

Discipline. 

S63. The usual small number of offences against discipline and morality TJnsatirfaotory 
falls to be chronicled for the year under report. In so far as they are few in dwoipUn#. 
number and undistinguished in character no detailed comment is called for, nor 
are they sufficient of themselves to justify an unfavourable conclusion as to the 
state of discipline in schools and colleges. There can, however, be no doubt 
that the general tone of the relation between teachers and taught is far from 
what it ought to be. The remarks of the Principal with regard to the discipline 
of the Presidency College quoted in paragraph 41 of tins report describe the 
quality of its defect. A similar defect may be read ni the reports from the 
Divisions with regard to the discipline in schools. Mr. Stark reports from Chota 
Nagpur — 

“ The state ol discipline in the District Board, Government, aided and unaided, second- 
ary schools of this Division leaves much to be desired. The ideal of discipline does not 
appear to be vcyy high at present. If the students of an institution do not openly defy tlie 
orders of their teachers, if they arc not positively impertinent or insubordinate, the 
authorities of the institutions consider that this state of affairs leaves nothing to be desired 
in respect of discipline in the schools with which they are connected.” 

Mr. Prothoro, while admitting that discipline continued more or less 
satisfactory in all classes of schools in Bhagalpur, writes in an interesting note 
the full quotation of which is forbidden hy the limits of this report — 

“ There is indeed outward conformity to the canons of decency and decorum, courtesy 
and obedience, but there is no more blind submission, cheerful obedience and inborn 
reverence; and the discipline which is seen wants the genuine ring about it.” 

264. What is said of conservative Bihar may bo taken to apply with !♦§ remed/. 
oven greater force to Bengal Proper. It must, however, ho borne in mind that 

the special notice which is taken of discipline in the Inspectors’ reports under 
consitloration is the outcome not of any sudden deterioration of school discipline 
in their Divisions, but of tho attention which has heon directed to the 
matter lately by tho political unrest and the circular of the Govoniment of 
India before rof erred to with regard to the participation of teachers and pupils 
in political agitations. Tho responsibility for ther ro-cstablishment of n healthy 
discipline rests not only on those actively engaged in instruction, hut on 
parents and guardians, managers of schools and colleges, and also on the 
Department. A gradual righting might be expected to follow on tho improve- 
ment and extension of hostels, the general raising of the tone of the teaching 
profession by improving its pay and prospects, tho awakening of teachers 
to tho need for taking a more intimate and friendly interest in the hoys under 
their charge, and the realization hy managers that the institutions which they 
control must bo judged not by examinational success alone, but by the more 
important work which they do in establishing a sane basis for tho development 
of mind and character. 

Exercise, Social Intercourse, Text-Books. 

265. The influences of physical exercise, of social intercourse between 
teachers and students, and of text-books are discussed in tho last report, and 
subseqxient developments afford little room for comment. Both students and 
Bchool-boys spend too much time over their books and too little in healthy 
recreation. Tho importance of increasing tho activity of colleges and schools 
in tho onconragemont of physical exorcises has not been lost sight of. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES- 

266. Good work was done during tho year by the special committees 

constituted under the orders of Qoverunveut-— „ „ 

(1) In connection with tho revision of the Syllabus of Studies for tho 

Infant Section and Standards I and 11 of boys’ and girls’ schools 
for Indian pupils. _ o • 

(2) In connection with the revision of tho Syllabus of Studios for 

Standards III to VI. .r, - - 

(3) In connection with proposals for a School Final Examination. 
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Important conferences were held with regard to the improvement of secondary 
education, the improvement of Muhammadan, education, and the improvement 
of the education of Muhammadan girls and women. 

207. No account is called for here with regard to the work of these 
committees and conferences, as it has been dealt with under its appropriate 
heads in the preceding chapters of this report. 

268. In course of the ordinary work of administration conference were 
convened by Inspectors and by Deputy Inspectors of Schools at the divisional 
and at the district head-quarters. 


CHAPTER XV. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Oeneral. 

The Text-Book 269. The Central, the Bihar, and the Orissa Text-Book Committees 

Committe*. continued their useful work during the year under report. No feature of their 
working, however, calls for specied comment. 

UodelText-Bookf. 270. The work of Government in the preparation of model text-books 
for the new Syllabuses of Study has been commented on elsewhere in this 
report. 

JPropoMiito 271. The Inspector of Schools, Bhagalpur Division, deplores the non- 

pnblidi text books existence of Santhali versions of the text-books which are in use in schools, 
suggests that Government should subsidize competent Santhali schol^s to 
remove this impediment to the education of the Santhals. Mr. Stark similarly 
urges that provision should be made for the publication of text-books in Santhali 
and Oraon, — ^the aboriginal languages of Chota Nagpur. The subject will 
receive the consideration of the Department. 

The Calcutta School Book Society. 

272. The sales of the Calcutta School Book Society amounted during 
the year to Rs. 1,88,980 as against Rs. 1,62,348 in the year 1906-1907. 
Detailed enquiries were made into the working of the Society by Mr, Earle, 
who has, since the close of the year, reported on the matter to Government. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

SUMMARY OF THE FOREGOING REPORT, 
AND GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


Btatistiei of 
Monogemeat. 


273. The general returns for the year 1907-1908 aflPord encouragement 
with regard to the educational outlook. The increasing public interest in edu- 
cation was assisted by a vigorous departmental administration : the result is to 
be seen in an increase in the number of educational institutions ; an increase in 
the number of scholars ; and an increased expenditure in respect of education, 
both from private sources and from provincial and local revenues. In estimating 
the significance of this advance consideration should be taken of the rise in the 

f rice of food-grains and the consequent scarcity, which was felt all over the 
'rovince, but with particular severity in the Divisions of Orissa and Chota 
Nagpur where it was responsible for an actual decrease in the number of schools 
and scholars. 

Controlling Agencies. 


274. The returns show a considerable increase in the number of schools 
under public mans^emont, principally due to the opening a large number of 
Government training schools for gurua and the inclusion of the statistics for the 
Feudatory States recently transferred to Orissa, which retumed 179 schools 
all of which were under public management. 
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275. 'riio numbor of tlie appointments in tho Provincial and Subordinate tiw EducatioMi 
Educational Services increased by b and 104 respocilvcly during (lie year, and Sen-icon. 

59 addbional appointments wore made to tho cadre of the Lower Subordinate 
Educational Service. Ko addition was made to the sanctioned cadre of tho 
Indian Educational Service. 

(j. Appointments wore made to the majority of the vacancies remain* ImproTooient o{ 
ing to bo filled in connexion with the scheme for strengthening tho inspecting 
agency, and an increase of erticieney is reported. Rojtorl.s with regard to tlio 
quality of the men recruited as Sub-Inspectors arc unfavourable, and doubt is 
thrown on tlio suitability of the picsent Deputy Inspectors for the responsible 
charge of education in tho districts, 

277. _ The female inspecting agency has boon very considerably strength- Sfrenstlicning of 
ened during the year Ijy tlie arrival of a second Inspectress to share with 

Miss brock the ch irgc of female education. A marked increase of ctricicney 
has also ])een secured by the appointments of Assistant Jns[)eclres.se8 so that 
tlicro "was at tho do <0 of tlio year an Assistant Inspectress for each Division. 

Tho Inspiectresses press for furtlior additions to the stall’. 

278. Orders were passed by Government during tlui year for tJio consti- Constieuion rf 
tution of governing holies for Govornment colh'ges and Couimitloos of tio'-fruinR botie* 
Manageinent for recognized schools, in confomiity with tlie requirements of the 

new University regulations. 

Collegiate Education. 

279. Tho returns show an iucroaso of 67 students in public and of 301 statiiticg. 
in private colleges. 

280. 'J ho year under report saw the establishment of ’tlic first college xhe operation 
classes to study for Iht? courses prescribed by tho new regulations of the Cal- of thonovr 
cutta University. Notwithstanding the higlier standard set, the colleges— which 
continued to work under their old affiliation— apipiear to liave had littJe difficulty 

in adapting themsolves to tho new conditions. I’lie reports of tho Uiiivtu’sity 
Inspectors were not, however, completed, n<)r were tlie affiliation orders of tho 
Syndicate issued, until after the close of the year. 

281. Pending sanction to permanent arrangements, temporary facilities xh« Government 
have been pirovidod to enable tho Government colleges to cojm with <ho in- ColleKca. 
creased work under tho n<jw regulations. Important developments toolc placo 

in connexion with tho scliomo for impnoving the I'residoncy College. It was 
decided to adopjt the pjropjosul to extend tho college on its present site instead of 
the more satisfactory pjropDosal to remove it to a suburban area whoi-e lb ore 
would be room for free oxp^ausiou and work might proceed unliainpjered by the 
disturbances and disadvantages incident to tho siluatiou in a luisy city area. 

A detailed scheme was pn’o})ared accordingly, which involved the acquisition of 
22 bighas of land to extend the pn-esent site. Towards the close of the year a 
sum of 3 lakhs of rupees was pjromised for the purchase of ])art, of tho new site 
and tho construction of a I’hysical laboratory. ^Plio Principal pdeads 1‘or 
reconsideration of tlio abandoned pn-opiosal to remove the college to tho suburbs. 

While much has boon pn’op)osed for tho impwovemeut of tlio Government colleges 
in tho 6p)irit coutompjluted by the new regulations, and the Avay has been 
prepared for fulfilment, little was actually done during tho year under repiort. 

Secondary Education for Indian Boys. 

282. Tlio opinion previously held of tho unsatisfactory condition of improvemont 
secondary education in tho Province was confirmed by tlio inspiection of High Schomo. 

Schools undertaken by tho University, The question of impirovcment was 
considered during the year by a conference of administrative and educational 
officers, the results of whoso labours are embodied in an extensive schomo 

for tho improvement of secondary schools in rcspiect of ostablishnKiuts, build- 
ings, and equipment, on which orders are awaited. 

283. Mucli work was done in connexion with the revision of the courses Eovigioo c* 

of study taught in Middle and in High schools. A revised syllabus of studios Courges of Study, 
for Standards III to VI was drawn up by tho Special Comniittee apjpoiutod 
for the purpose, and submitted to Government. At tho close of the year the 
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Committee was occupied in the reconsideration of the syllabus in the light of 
criticisms which had been received from persons and associations intcrcfited 
in education to whom it had boon circulated by Government for 
opinion. With the view of frooing secondary education fiom subservioiico to 
the Entrance Examination of the Calcutta University, another Committee 
was constituted und(ir Government orders to consider the courses of study 
for the four highest classes of High schools and to submit proposals for the 
organization of a School Final Examiuatiou. The work was well under way 
boforci the close of the year. 

28t. The nuTiibor of pupils studying in secondary schools for Indian 
boys at tlie c-loso of the year was 1,49,013,— an increase of 1,720 on the figures 
of the previous year, 'fho total expenditure increased from Rs. 25,43,105 
to Rs. 20,24,413, — an increase of Rs. 81,308, of which Rs. 11,507 was borne 
by public funds. 

Primary Education for Indian Boys. 

285. A revised syllalrus was published during the year under report 
for <he Infant Section and for Standards 1 and II, to bo introduced into schools 
from the beginning of 1910. 

280. A report was submitted to Government with regard to the sug- 
gested abolition of fees in I’riniary schools. 

287. Reports agree that the system of payment of teachers by suhsist- 
onco and deferred allowances has w'orked well, but that if it is to acliieve tlie 
object with whicli it was framed grauts iu aid must bo made on a more liberal 
scale. 

288. Owing to causes which are mentioned in the body of the report the 
statistics for the year are obscured for the purposes of comparison ; but they 
may bo safely read as witnessing an increase in the number of pupils and 
institutions and an inijoaso in tlio expenditure. 

The Training of Teachers for Indian Schools. 

289. The scLcvnc for the establishment of a ti fiining college has been 
under way for long, and, after a career of some vicissitude, Avas, at the close 
of the >'ear, ready to make a mod<*st and oxjiorimeiital start. Orders wore 
issued Avliiclvsanctiouod, poivling the establisliment of the college, the opeuing 
of a class for Eiig-’ish teachers in councxion with the Haro and Hindu Schools 
with effect from 1st duly 1908. 

290. The i(uality of the training given in the first and second grade 
training schools continue.s to call forth most unfavourable comment. Nothing 
has been done for their im[>rovoment during the year. The question of the 
reform of these institutions is undiu- consider, at ion. 

291. h'unds amounting to close on 0 hiklis of nipoos were made available 
for the necessary initial and recurring oxpeudituro to improve the existing 
^< 7 ?/.rM-t raining schools and to establish and maintain 90 new ones — one addi- 
tional school in each subdivision o!‘ the Presidency. It was anticipated tliat 
it woidd bo possililo to run up and complete the new buildings during tiro year, 
but Ibis exp(jdition of oonstractiou was not by any moans realized. Arrange- 
ments Avero, lu)WGVor, made to start in hired premises such schools as were 
not provided A\ith buildings, with lire result that 93 now schools wore in 
operation at the end of the year. 

The Training of Female Teachers. 

292. The Missionary training classes continued to do good work in 
the training of female teachoa-s. The interests of efficiency and economy 
call for an amalgamation of tho Missionary training classes in Calcutta. The 
BchiinK) for the ostaldishment of a residential college at Bankipore for the 
training of Hindu and Muhammadan female teachers was recommended for 
sanction to the Governmout of India before the close of the year. The Cal- 
cutta College scheme was unavoidably held back. 
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Professional and Technical Education. 


Ordoi'B were passed during the year for tlio (losing of the B. L Oio«ing at tho 
classes in the Goverimient tnvfussal colleges and for the closing of the Ajnicul- 
tural classes at Sibpur. t> b 

i.’94. No improvement can be recorded in the unsatisfactory state oftinndCClau 
the li and C classes, which continued, throughout the year, a feeble existence. 

295. While the Government Commercial classes appear to be recruiting OoTornment 
a more puipose-liko class of students, the numbers in attendance wore disap- 
pointingly small. 'J'ho classes labour still under the difhculties arising from ®'**®*' 
public apathy, the supremacy of the University Examinations, and the superior 
attraction of Government service. 

296. 'J'ho scheme for the removal of the Sibpur Colh'go to Kanchi was The Ciril 
elaborated and put forM'ard in a detailed form, 'riie unhealthy condition of 


the cpllcge would appear from the refurns to have developed seriously for ****^*”*^’ 

the worse. The proposed removal to Jtanclii should not iTilerfere with the 
undertaking of vigorous measures for sanitary improvement. These need 
involve no very considerable expenditure. 

297. Towards the close of the year the establishment was sanctioned Joint Tocimioil 
of a Joint 'I'cchnical Examination Board to control the Overseer, Hub-Overseer, 
and B Class Final Examinations and advise Government with regard to the ' 
courses of study for these (dasses. 

^ 298. While 'I’cchnical and Industrial instruction made some progress Proposed 
during tlio year, its advancement awaits the control and impidsion whicli it is Appointment of 
anticipated will bo secured by the proposed appointment of an expert to take 
charge of this branch of instruction. Pending scdtlomcnt of this question Professional 
Mr. J. G. Gumming, j.c.s., was placed on e])ccial duty for six months to 
into and report on industrial questions in the Province. Mr. Cumming’s 
report, which has bCon i-eccived, lays the ground for progress. nepiUation'and* 

BeporU 

Tlio Education of Indian Girls and Women. 


299. The situation with regard to female efiucation is more hopeful now ]>,(,gj^. 
than it has been in the past. Wliilo progress is retarchul by the lack of Hindu 

and Muhammadan female teachers, considcrahle advance was made during the 
year under report along the present lines of instruction. At the close of the 
year there were 1,88,279 girls and women in all classes of public, institutions for 
Indians, an increase, after making necessary allowances, of ovei- 10,000 since 
the close of the preceding year. The direct expcmlituro incri'ased by over 8 
per cent. 

300. The Bethuno College bad a larger number of girls on the ]-olls than l he Bothune 
it has ever had before. The results of the college and colh'giate school in the College. 
University Examinations aie most satisfactory. Additional accommodation for 

this institution is urgently re(|ulred. 

301. Proposals for the improvement of the model Primnry girls’ schools and Model Primery 
their recogirition as Government instiiutions wore under consideration during 

the year and have, since the close of the year, been sanctioned by Government. 

302. Government sanction was received to a measure which is expected Female Educatioa 
to do much to overconietho opposition to female education in the Muhammadan 
community. As the outcome of a conference of leading AJuluimmadans a cummuiiity* 
special syllabus of instruction has been prescribed, and Headers in accordance 

with the syllabus are in preparation at Govcjnment cixpenso. J’ho Inspec- 
tresses have boon asked to submit proposals for starting speci'.d schools with the 
fiyllabns and to introduce it in the meantime whci’over Aluhammadan zanana 
education is being carried on. 

The Education of Europeans. 

303. The University Inspectors recommended the withdrawal of affilia- Withdrawal of 
tion from the European institutions affiliated to the TJniversity. 'J'hcso institu- 

tiouB have not for years made provision for tho teaching of University courses. Eutope-an Sohuoit. 

804. I he decline in the number of male European students studying in i)pciine in numhor 
Arte Colleges was continued during the year under report. 8t«dmarro*Arii 

' Colleges. 



Pufects of 
itatiitico. 


( 62 ) 


The European 
School Code. 


JnrrrnFo in lljo 
2i uni bar of 
Scholar »« 

Management. 


Eiaminations. 


rpofcsHional and 
'J ochniral 
1 ruining. 


30/). In considering tlie statistics for European schools account must bo 
taken of the facts — 

(1) that owing to neglect or delay on the part of the school managers 

tile returns are incomplete ; 

(2) that owing to varied and unskilled accounting they are discrepant 

and incorrect. With a view to remedying the latter defect 
Mr. Hryning of the Accountant-General's OlKce has been 
deptited to audit the accounis of European schools and devise a 
system of accounting for future use, 

300. I’lie proposals for the revision of the European School Code put 
foj’ward were fintdly approved by the Govermumt of India towards the close 
of the year, and a redraft of the Code has since been submitted to Government 
for approval. 

307. 'I’herc was a considerable increase during the year in the numljor of 
European and Eurasian pupils iindoi’ in8trii(;tion. I'lio advance is particularly 
marked in the number of pupils who waited wi to complete the full school course. 

308. The tendency tQ slirinkngo in the list of unaided schools, which 
was previously commented on, continued. 'I’his tondoticy must ho confirmed 
by the more exacting requirements of the new Code when it is introduced. 

309. Tlie examination returns appear to confirm the wisdom of the 
proposed substitution under the new Ck)de of the Cambridge University, instead 
of the Departmental, Examination as the final tost at the end of the European 
school coiii'sc. 

;J10. The most noticeable fact with regard to professional training is 
that there is not a single European male student in Bengal undci’ training as a 
teacher. 'I’here was a considerable advance during the year in the number of 
students who took up the studies of Medicine and Engineoiing. 


Tlie Edneation of Muliammadans. 


ComparatiTo 

iltttistici. 


Tbo encourage- 
mant of Maktahs, 


Improvement of 

Munflmjnnrlan 

Eduotttiuii. 


311. Tlioro was a serious docliuo hi the number of Muhammadans 
undergoing University education. The number of Muhammadan piijiils in 
secondary schools, however, shows an increase of 7 per a^nt. during the year. 
While the returns for Pjimury schools arc somewhat difficult of interpretation, 
it would appear to bo a .'■afo conclusion that there has been a considerable increase 
in tlio miinli'er of Miihammadim pupils in those schools, 

312. The sell ime for tin encouragement of maktahs was successful in its 
operation. Maldahs foiTierly unreturning submitted returns ; others adapted 
tlieir cunicnlum to departmental standards to earn grants-in aid ; and many now 
maktabs were started. 

313. As the outcome of a conference of leading Muhammadans which 
was held during the Y('ar proposals have now been submitted to Government 
for the c, riblishmoui, of a Title Examinatioii, the reform of the comses of study 
in the Madrasa, and, generally', for the iinprovouient of Muhammadan 
education. 


The Eduealjon of Special Classes. 


Aboriciiifil nrid 
backward races 
luw cftstos, t; 


Education of 
child roil of tea 

I dantution 
abourers. 

TheKeformatorics. 


314. The returns show the total number of aboriginal students under 
in.struction at f) 1,220, an increase of no less than 4,98 1 or nearly per cent, 
on the nunibor ridurtied as being unUor instruction at the close of the previous 
year. The most marked expansion has taken place among the Santhals, I'lie 
returns in respect of pupils of the indigent classes and the low Hindu castes 
also show a satisfactory increase — from 67,135 to 70, .502. 

315. 'I'lie scheme for the educatiou of the children of tea-plantation 
labourers lias had but a moderate success. The work goes slowly ; it is 
reported that planters are prejudiced against tho education of cooly children 
as tending to lose them to tho occupation. 

316. Tho removal of •the Aliporo institution to Hazaribagli and the 
amalgamation of the two Roformatorios was determined on. Tho transfer of 
the boys from Aliporo to Hazoribagh has now been completed. 
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Prirate Institutions. 

317. 'These institutions tend towards conformity with departmental 
standArds, and absorption in the public list. The returns show a decrease of 
616 institutions and 4,375 pupils during the year. 

Physical and Moral Training. 

318. While there have not been many grave broaches of discipline rinsatisfuofory 
during the year, the tone of the relations between teachers and tatight continues discipline, 
to be unsatisfactory. 

319. P’ew cases have come up for disposal calling for action in terms of P»»‘t>«’P»tion of 
the Government of India circular as to the participation of students and teachers wch^cMin**^ 
in politics. It is believed that there is a growing tendency to realize tlio politici. 
soundness of the views on wliich it proceeds and the futility of allowing 

studopts and school-boys to intcjrest Ihemselves actively in politics, or of 
entrusting their education to teachers whoso influence t(;uds in lhat direction. 

320. Advantage is expected to accrue from the operation of the new 
University regulations with regard to the residence of students, which came **’*'**' 
into force in the year under review. Largo sums of money are still required 

to put the hostel system on a satisfactory footing. 


Ediicntional Conferences and Text-Books. 

.321. T?(3feronco is nnide to Chapters XIV and XV, wliich treat of these 
subjects, and are most brief. 

General Coiiclnsions. 

322. orhaps’ the most striking feature of the record of work that fills 
the preceding pages is the large number of projects tliat have come to maturity 
towards the cud of the period under report. Aefivity in educational matters 
has inci’ease.d lurgely during the last few years, and has been especially 
manifest in the. past biennium, the period of Mr. Earle’s admiuistnitiou. The 
visible signs have been many. A keen interest has b('on evinced in all quarters 
in educational i‘cfonn, and both Government officers and private workers have 
bestirred themselves tOAVurds this end ; there has lieeii a valuable survey of the 
educational needs of tlie I’rov'ineo, and lastly the linos along whieh 'educational 
progress mu.st fake place have been cavof idly laid down. Jn all this there is 
ground for satisfaction, but unfort\inately tluire is another side <o the picture. 
Though the financial difficulties in the way of educational progress have not 
been overlooked, and Avore indeed specifically referred to in the Government 
resolution <m lust year's quiinpiomiial report, a sufficiently systematic examina- 
tion of the extent to Avliich lack of funds Avill affect the oduealional position in 
the immediate future has liitliorto not been made. Such an e.\aminatiou 
unfortunately jtoiuts to the conclusion tliut, after reacl.ing a point at which we 
were ready to mala) an immediate advance along the various lines indicated 
in the report, Ave must now cry a sudden halt and confess our inability 
to carry out aught but an insignificant portion of tlio projected reforms 
within a period that would make the contemplation of these reforms of any 
practical interest. 'Hie financial problem is undoubtedly a difficult one. 
It may ho roughly calculated that to give effect to the reforms indicated in 
the preceding pages, a sum of 25 lakhs will have to bo added for necessary expen- 
diture to the present educational budget, and this, too, leaving out of account 
the suggested abolition of fees for primary education. If the latter reform bo 
also carried out, a further expenditure of between 30 and GO lakhs Avill have 
to be incuiTod. In addition there will bo a heavy non-recurring expenditure 
which for all practical purposes may bo regarded as recurring as it Avill probably 
have to bo extended over the next 20 years, lieforc, therefore, educational 
policy can shape its future course, tho financial question has to bo dealt Avitb 
and some definite understanding on tho subject arrived at. If it were pos- 
iible to provide the additional funds indicated above within say the next five 
years, tho educational projects referred to in the report could be taken in ‘hand 
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iminodiately. If, however, only a portion of the necessary funds is likely to be 
forthcoming, a definite educational policy should be laid down as to the priority 
according to which the various projects should be takpn up. It is better to do 
one thing well than half a dozen badly. While allowing, therefore, for a 
modest general improvement in education alon^ the old lines, any surplus funds 
should bo assigned according to definite principles of priority, and thC most 
reasonable principles would appear to be, firstly, that G-ovemment projects 
should ordinarily come before private projects and, secondly, that schemes for 
educational improvement should proceed according to the following order:— 

(а) Collegiate education. 

(б) Secondary education. 

(cj Primary education. 

There will no doubt bo a difiEerence of opinion as to the relative 
claims of these three branches of education, but the order here indicated is that 
which educational progress has hitherto followed in all civilized countries ; and 
there is nothing in the special circumstances of India to indicate that the 
oxporionco gained elsewhere would not bo applicable here- It is also not 
unlikely that there will bo an outcry against the proposed postponement of the 
claims of private to those of public institutions, but here too it would appear to 
be fairly obvious that the latter should be made efficient before the former are 
assisted beyond the present scale from Provincial revenues. Though no definite 
promises have been given to private institutions that they would in future be 
more liberally aided, it is undoubtedly the fact that in harmony with the 
general spirit of hopefulness as to the educational outlook, which has received 
a certain amount of encouragement from official utterances, the demands of 
private educational bodies on the public purse have been recently increasing to 
an alarming extent. In the case of building grants for instance, whore formerly 
assistance to the extent of Rs. 10,000 was asked for with diffidence, applications 
for sums varying between half a lakh and a lakh are now not at all unusual. 
Though it is no doubt unpleasant to check hopes of more liberal aid to private 
educational effort, it is better that non-availability of funds for this purpose 
should bo clearly indicated than that wo should tulow a state of affairs to con- 
tinue under which a feeling of resentment will bo aroused by each individual 
refusal. 

G. W. KtiCHLER, 

Director of JPublic Instruction., Bengal. 


Duj«elin 2 Tnaolt Frees- SCOD- 730— JS-l-lWiO- W. B, 6. 
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TOTAL PIBJSOT EXPENDITUUH ON VVSLIO mSTRUCTIOX 


Oollegiato Education. 

School PdaoatioD, Oeneral* 

Arts Oollcgca, | 

Profcitn'ottul 

CoJlegcB. 

Secondarx 

BoliooU. 
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For MaloB 
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Rs. Rb. 

8,54,843 5,59,099 

27,453 


8,82,296 

9 ‘25 


6,59,099 

10*53 


2. — (a) Percentages of Provincial 9*25 10*52 

expenditure included in 
columns 2 — 23 to total 
Provincial expenditure on 
Public Instruction. 

(b) Percentages of District *11 

Fund expenditure inclu- 
ded in columns 2 — 23 to 
total District Fund ex- 
penditure on Public In- 
struction. 

(c) PeroentagOB of Municipal *99 

expenditure included in 
columns 2 — 23 to total 
Municipal expenditure on 
Public Instruction. 

(flf) PercentageB of Total ex- 7 0 4 4 

pendituro included in 
columns 2 — 23 to total ex- 
penditure on Public In- 
fitruction. 

3. — Average cost of educating each Rs. a. r. Es. a. p. 

pupil in — 

/Cost to Provinoial 218 1 7 453- 8 3 
Government i Revenues. 

Institutions, j Cost to District and 

^ Municipal Funds. — 

Total cost , 326 14 9 537 8 0 


Rs. 

29,56,085 

4,81,008 

34,37,093 

15-35 


Rb. 

27,96,586 

3,68,379 

f E . 
2,12,945 
42,393 
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Eh. 

81,24,611 

9,19,233 

31,64,965 

2,55,338 
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5-28 

8-73 
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• X • if Cost to Provincial 
RovenueB. 

i 1 Cost to District 80 0 0 

stitutions. ( 

Total cost . . . 453 3 2 


i Cost to ProTincittl 47 
Institutions. 

Cost to Municipal 7 
Funds. — 

Total Cost ... 164 


453 3 2 
47 4 5 
7 9 10 
164 11 2 


Iiisfitufions 
ill Native 
Slates. 


Cost to Native States 
Revenue.^. 

Cost to District and 
Municipal Funds. 
Total cost 


S t ost to Provincial 43 1 0 
Itevenues. 

Cost to District and 

Municipal Funds. 

Total cost ...123 3 11 

Unaided institutions — 

Total cost ... 101 7 7 36 


All institu- 
tions. 


Cost to Frovinoial 72 11 2 205 15 
Revenues. 

Cost to District, and 0 7 9 ... 

Municipal Funds. 

Total cost ... 167 9 9 264 3 


Rs. A. F. 

25 3 5 

0 0 G 

47 6 0 

6 3 11 
10 15 9 

3 9 8 
2 13 8 

21 2 11 
12 6 0 
0 2 8 
13 1 2 

4 1 11 
17 2 

22 0 7 
19 1 11 
4 16 

1 S 1 

22 2 10 


Rs. A. F. Rs. A. F. Rs. A. F. 
664 71 4 2 123 12 9 
0 0 10 0 6 11 


3 4 7 

3 8 2 


4 7 4 
69 1 
17 6 
0 0 9 
2 6 4 


74 0 5 

140 9 4 

... 

• » i 

50 14 7 

... 

74 2 11 

* • • 


. • • 

» • « 

... 

16 8 2 

1 1 • 


16 9 1 

52 5 9 

1 11 7 

0 1 11 

0 16 3 

109 0 6 

7 4 5 

14 7 6 

9 14 2 

67 18 1 

6 14 4 

0 6 1 

0 13 7 

79 6 4 

14 0 9 


I Rs. A. F. 
68 16 4 
0 12 
78 14 11 

5 5 8 

8 7"T 

3 12~T 

5 6 10 

21 o”T 

2 16~T 
0 10 

3 l^T 
0 18 0~ 

0 15 2 
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0 13 3 
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... 


1 

107 

70 1 

75 

ft « • 




... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

ft • ft 




• ft ft 


1 

*” 27 

* * 19 

* * 14. 

• ■ft 

172 

129 

^ 1 

21 

20 

14 

41 

1,376 

1,343 

1,101 







3 

J81 

182 

167 

ft ft • 






1 

3 

2 

1 

ft ft ft 




... 


, 3 

143 

105 

79 

ftftft 

« ft ft 


’l2 

'“lG8 

’l48 

‘**104 

'i’558 

38,766 

36*527 

20,884 

172 

129 

13 

189 

168 

118 

1,632 

41,152 

.. 

37,770 

31,766 

16,697 

13,906 

620 

24,059 

22,886 

16,330 

31,806 

!■ 

I 9,61,010 

7,70,021 










































T1 


OENBftAt 8TAT10TIC8. 


l^eturn of Schools ond Scholars in Bengof 


CLASS OP INSTITUTIONS, 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 
Arts Colleges — 

English 

Colleges for Professional Training — 
Law 

Medicine 


Engineering 

Agriculture 


Total of Colleges 


SCHOOL EDUCATION. 
(General.) 

Secondary Schools — 

i HigU Schools ... English 
( English 

Middle Schools | 

( Vernacular 

Total for Soys’ Schools 

f High Schools ... English 
For Girls < English 

( Middle Schools 

Vernacular 

Total for Girls’ Schools 


Primary Schools' 

XI T> ( Upper Priniai’T 
hor Boys j Prinjary 


Primary 

Total Primary Schools for Boys 

Total Primary Schools for Girls 


SCHOOL EDUCATON. 

(SpKriAL.) 

Schoohfor Special Jnstr action — 
Training Schools — 

(rt) For Master'’ ... ... • 

(b) For Mistresat i 
Schools of Art 
Law Schools 
Medical Schools 

‘ Engineering or Surveying Schools 
Industrial oohools ... 

(Joinmercial Schools ... 

Agricultural Schools 

Madrasahs 

Other Schools ... Reformatory Schools 
Miscellaneous Schools 

Total 

Total of Schools of Public Instruction 


PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 


Grand Total of 
Scbolare on the 
aut id Maxoii. 

XJifDta PatTATi M*irAO«iiSlTT->cono)d. 


Unaided. 

Grand Total 
Ineiitationa. 

Numbet of 
Inititutioni. 

Nnmber of 
Schalem on th 
rulle on SUt 
Miroh. 

ATeriue numb 
t> on the rullfl 

monthly durin 
the year. 

»r 

Averaf^e daily 
g attendanoo. 


18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

t3 

15 

1,992 

1,949 

1,508 

34 

6,493 

7 

1,155 

1,141 

677 

12 

1,209 

* . ... 

... 

. . , 

. . . 

1 

444 

. . 


• . . 

t • • 

1 

340 




... 

... 

1 

13 

22 

3,148 

3,090 

2,185 

49 

7,499 

15^ 

36,513 

35,876 

27,226 

397 

80,160 

111 

5,785 

6,714 

5,127 

666 

47,286 , 

40 

2,627 

2,659 

2,131 

406 

24,538 

309 

45,925 

45,149 

* 34,483 

1,469 

1,51,974 

1 

56 

60 

56 

15 

1,861 

1 

82 

22 

18 

40 

3,790 

. 

... 

... 

... 

17 

1,424 

2 

85 

82 

74 

72 

7,075 

311 

46,010 

46,231 

34,557 

1.541 

1,59,049 

70 

3.624 

3,454- 

2,837 

3,094 

1,49,756 

(i,G8l 

1,38,297 

j 1,24,286 

1,05,036 

30,866 

8;33,912 

6 760 

1,42,121 

1,27,740 

1 07,873 

33,960 

9,83,668 

6 

353 

338 

295 

227 

11,718 

6-29 

9,003 

8,203 

6,691 

3,167 

66,538 

635 

9,366 

8,541 

6,986 

3,384 

78,256 

Is 7,29S 

1,51,477 

1,36,281 

1,14,859 

37.344 

10,61,924 

1 

5 

6 

5 

212 

3,140 

1 

12 

n 

11 

20 

345 

2 

163 

155 

148 

4 

624 

5 

951 

"*992 

“‘712 

8 

li296 




• i 

3 

269 

’ 15 

525 

495 

380 

66 

2,189 

2 

87 

77 

66 

6 

406 

1 

6 

6 

6 

2 

9 

14 

936 

836 

721 

20 

1,718 

... 

... 

. . . 

• ■ a 

2 

416 

574 

10,469 

9,737 

8,196 

2,151 

49,773 

615 

13,164 

12,315 

10,244 

2,494 

60,069 

1 8,343 

2,13,789 " 

1,96,917 

1,61,845 

41,428 

12,88,541 



QBKBE4L irATl6TlO0. 


TABIiB III. 

for iAo o^eial ffear 1007^1908, 




< 

NUMBBa OP 8CHOLABB 0?r THB SIst OP MARCH LBARNINQ- 

- 





BiroiiiK. 


A OtASBlOAO LAKOVAai. 

1 A TBHirAOUUR LAKOCAOI. 

Nctnber of 
GtrU in Boyt" 

Bambar of 
Boy* in Oirla 










Scboolt. 

Sohool. 

Boyw, 

Oirli. 

Total. 

Boyi. 


Bjl 

BojI. 

Girl*. 

Total. 



M 

26 

26 

27 

28 

20 

30 

31 

32 

83 

H 

0,192 

38 

6,230 

2,991 

11 

3,002 

1,808 

26 

1,833 

3 


1,209 


1,209 



... 

*« • 


... 

... 


424 

20 

444 

. • . 


... 

9 • • 

. . * 

... 

20 

... 

310 

• . • 

340 

• . . 

... 

. • • 

• • • 

« a t 


... 

• •• 

13 

... 

13 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

» « • 

7,178 

58 

7,236 

2,991 

11 

3,002 

1,808 

25 

1,833 

23 

... 

73,758 


73,758 

30,978 


36,978 

61,427 

3 

61,4fi0 

3 


23,537 

'”21 

.23,558 

626 

6 

632 

45,747 

157 

45,904 

177 

... 

3,451 

1 

3,452 

30 

... 

30 

24,362 


24,5.38 

176 

... 

1,00,746 

22 

1,00,768 

‘37,634 

6 

37,640 

1,31,536 


1,31,872 

356 

... 

223 

■KQ 

mm 

■il 

549 

678 

42 

763 

805 


233 

482 



mm 

646 

754 

120 

1,332 

1,452 


574 


57 

57 

... 

... 

... i 

* 46 

1,37.8 

1,424 

■ 

40 


3,589 

4,294 

138 

1,194 

1,332 

208 

3,473 

3,681 

... 

853 


3 611 


37,772 

1,200 

38,972 

1,31,744 

3,809 

1,35,563 

356 

853 

238 

144 

382 

111 

6 

117 

1,13,876 

5,557 

1,49,433 

5,688 


131 

... 

131 

1,990 

49 

2,045 

7,87,315 

40,498 

8,33,813 

46, .510 

... 

























































































OyHSnAL ITATI8TI03. 


is 


EDUCATION GENERAL TABLE IIIA. 

Number of Sthotan on the 3Ul March 1903, in Bengal, clnmfied according to sex, race or creed. 





Nrtir* 

HiNDVII. I 


j, 







und 



Muhamiia* 

Badilhiatft. 

Faraia. 

Othara. ^ 




Ettrinians. . 

CbHitiani. 

Brabrntim. 

Non-Brah* 

daoa, 






wail. 






UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 










Arts Colleges^ 










English ... j 

Male 

Female ... 

25 

2 

51 

11 

1,669 

3,390 

24 

309 

7 

1 

3 

1* 

5,455 

38 

Colhgn for Profismnd Trains 





















Law 

• 

Male 

Fen' ale ... 

4 


419 

739 

43 

3 

1 


1,209 

Medicine 

Male 

Ft male ... 

59 

16 

3 

4 

119 

234 

7 

1 

1 


'“424 

20 

El gineeiirg .... 

Male 

Pcmtile . . . 

45 

1 

123 

166 

5 

... 

* . » • 

... 


340 

Agriculture ... 

Male 

Female , . . 

... 

• • * 

3 

10 



... 


13 


Total 

151 

70 

2.333 

4,563 

364 

11 

3 

4 

7,499 

SCHOOL EDUCATION. 










(Gknku 

\l) 










Becott dartf SchoL k — 










For Boys— 
High School ... 

[ Male 
' Female ... 

1,456 

1,576 

22,833 

46,331 

3 

7,604 

83 

43 

221 

80,147 

3 

Middle Schools— 


1 







English 

Mule ... 
F«male ... 

1,313 

20 

700 

14 

11,205 

37 

28,630 

102 

4,684 

3 

13 

3 

655 

1 

47,109 

177 

Vernacular 

Male 

Female ... 

... 

376 

5,263 

29 

15,453 

142 

2,808 

5 

... 

... 

462 

24,362 

176 

For Gills— * 











High Sihcol... 

i Male 

165 

8 

20 

12 

1 

. . . 

11 

16 

283 

Female ... 

767 

276 

137 

389 

4 

2 

16 

87 

1,628 

Middle Schools — 











English 

Male 

426 


34 

5.5 

4 


3 

5 

574 

Female ... 

l,8o3 

797 

164 

0 i 

3 

" 2 

23 

24 

3,216 

Yeiiiacular ... 

Male ... 
Female ... 

2 

547 

”220 

41 

m I 

'lO 

- ! 


• a 9 

9 

46 

1,378 

.... j 


Total ... 

5,980 

4,343 

39,942 

92,129 

15 126 

100 

99 

1,330 

1,59,049 ’ 

Trlmcry 











Fcr Boys 

[ Male ... 

272 

7,247 

1,00,365 

6,56,334 

1,28,8(13 

271 ! 

3 

38,175 

9,31,470 

1 Female ... 

1-14 

1,179 

9,240 

37,510 

3,17-5 

16 

1 

933 

52,198 


Male 

385 

297 

347 

1,36.5 

207 

18 

1 

31 

2,661 

X Ui U XllD <•#. 

Female ... 

606 

3.376 

15,098 

49,308 

6,905 

38 

1 

613 

75,605 

, 

Total ... 

1.467 

12,099 

1,25,650 

7,44,517 

1,33,090 

343 

6 

39,752 

10,61,924 

SCHOOL EDUCATION. 










(Special } 










Training Schools 

Male ... 

Femklo ... 

1 

V * « 1 

17 

183 

343 

723 

10 

1,740 

9 

378 

1 

,* • r 

... 

79 

2 

3,103 

382 

Schools of Art ... 

1 Male ... 

1 Femole ... 

2 

1 

... 

223 

288 

1 

8 

"2 

ft • • 

... 

62-3 

1 

Law Schools ... 

i Male 

1 Female ... 

... 

• » • 

... 

■■ 

• t ft 

... 

... 

... 



• i J»*. 


other Schools. 


atattBAt BTATUTia. 


EDrOATlON QENERAl. TABLE IIIA. 


Ifumber of Schobrt on the 3nt March 1908, in Bengal, claetlfied according to m, race 
^ or crwrf-(oonohded). 



•nd 

ICurMiMi- 


Vativa 

Eijrsva. 

Uukmnui/e 

Obriatiaoi. 

Brahmani, 

No&*Hrah- 

maua. 

dans. 



SCHOOL EDUCATION. 
(Special) — conctde 


Medical Schools 

Engineering 
or Surveying 
Schools. 
Industrial 
Schools. 

Oommercial 

Schools. 

Agricultural 

Schools. 

" Madrosas 

Eeformatory 
^ Schools. 

I MisoellaneouB 
L Schools. 


Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 


Total of Schools of Public I 
Instruction. ! 

PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS, j 
1, Advanced^ ieachlng — I 

(a) Arabic or 1 Male 

Persian. | Female ... 


Female 

Male 

Female 


(6) Sanskrit | 

(p) Any other ( Male 
Oriental j 
Classic I Female 


2. Ehmntary^ teaching a 
Vernacular only or 

mainly — 

For Boys ... j 

^ fx* ’i Male ... I 

ForGulfl ... 


d. JHementary^ teaching the j 
Koran only-- 

rn n { Malo 

For Boys | iwe ... 

« I Male ... 


For Girls 


Female 


4. Olhef Schooh not conform^ 
ing Departmental 

St&ndarde— 

^ - { F±i, 

*■<« aw - { 

Total Scholars in Flirate 
Institutions. 

Grand Total for 1907-1908. I 


182 10 

15 81 


16 1,683 

13 


67 7,005 4,185 32,256 


43,524 

6,249 


44 22 166 6,017 ... 

254 1,399 8,614 8,731 40,872 46 

7,852 17,911 1,76,639 3,49,940 1,94452 500 111 I 41,236 I 12,88,541 


61 1,331 6,171 

6 456 

6,044 143 


3 2,008 16,962 

73 630 

1 3 

9 88 90 


841 1,169 4,048 713 60 

8 6 65 9 9 


2 566 9,661 23,730 15,273 69 






















EDUCATION— GENERAL TABUS lY. 



OCNBBIL STATiarriOS. 


GENERAL 

Return of Expenditure on PtMio Inetruethn 


PUBLIC 


UVDBE Ptriu* 


bj 



DIRECT EXPENDITURE. Ks. 

Univerbixy Euucaxkn. 

Alta ColJ egos ... ... ... 2,88,114 

Colit gee for Frc fcseional Training — 

Law 

Medicine... ...* 2,11,366 

Euginetring ... ... 2,12,071 

Agriculture ... ... 12,393 


Rs. R». 


Es. 

1,41,169 

3,386 

40,750 

18,569 

601 


Rs. Re. Ra. Rs. 

2,596 4,31,869 2,222 1,200 

3,386 

... 2,52,116 

17,415 2,48,045 

12,993 


Total for Professional Colleges ... 4,35,829 

Total for Colleges ...7,23,943 

SCHOOL EDUCATION. 

(Ol NKBAL ) 

Beeanda ry B choc k — 

I High Schools ... English ... 2,04,581 

lor Bojs j j ;33^532 

I Vernacular ... 8,127 

Total for Secondary Schools for Boys . . . 12,61,240 


i Schools ... Englhh 
Middle ditto i English , 
( Vciim'.'ular , 

Total for Secondary Schools for Girls , 


12 293 
13,003 

25 295 


... 63,296 ... 17,415 5,16,540 

... 2,04,455 ... 20011 9,48,409 2,222 1,200 


... 2,09,058 3,229 5,124 4,21,092 4,155 400 

9,933 449 ... 48,914 ... 14,981 

373 2,043 257 i 58 10,857 ... 39,511 

372 2,21,034 3,935 6,182 4,81,763 4,155 54,892 

4,290 ... ... 16,583 .. 

7,5U2 ... ... 30,505 


Total Secondary Schools both for Boys 12,76,536 
and Girls. — 

rimary BchooU — 


::: 

Total for Primary Schools for Boys 

::: 

Total for Primary Schools for Girls 


SCHOOL EDUCATION. 

(Sl^EClAL.) 

Training Schools for — 

(ff) Masters 
(^) Mistresses 
Sell 0(48 of Art 
Law Schools 
M(*dical Schools ... 

Engineering and Surveying Scjhools 
Te(4)uioul and Industrial Schools 
Oommerc'ial Sc hools 
Agricultural Schools 

! Reformatory Schools 
Madrasahs ... 
Miscellaneous Schools 

Total 

Total of Direct Expenditure 


37,680 

248 


... 11,792 

372 2,32,826 


229 143 3,332 

21 ... I 28 


I 37,033 

3,935 6,182 5,18,851 4,165~ 54,892 


37,984 250 '143 3,330 


82 4], 3 78 

■Ai7 

82 41 775 


20.640 


26,640 


3,133 

12 

’21 1 

1 

• k » 

... 

... 

33 

. . . 


3,145 

21 ... 



... 

3,166 

... 


41,079 

271 

143 

3,360 

6 

82 i 

44.941 

... 

26,640 

1,85,263 

1,IC3 


6,090 

14 

136 

1,92,006 



5,514 

... 


. . . 


... 

5,514 

... 


16,695 


*,'.1 

5,953 

*.• 


22,648 


... 

99,405 



9,928 


”502 

1,09,835 

1 » » 

• • • 

40,333 



8,962 


• ♦ » 

49,295 

• 


6,993 



712 

t . . 

649 

8,354 

• • « 

8,757 

23,006 



2,931 

... 

... 

25,936 

4rt« 

... 

68,749 




. * 4 

3,75.3 

7^502 

• • ¥ 

... 

38,880 



3,i31 

. . , 

3,111 

45,222 

» • * 


2,567 



119 

• 

v3()4 

8,050 

... 

« • • 

4,87,404 

1,163 

... 

87,926 

14 

8515 

5,35,022 

... 

8,757 

15,28,962 

1,434 

515 

4,78,567 

3,955 

33,790 

20,47,223 

6,377 

91,489 











TABLE IV. 

in Bmgal for the oficial pear 1907*1908, 


OBNBIUt STATIfiTICfl. 


xiii 


INSTITUTIONS. 
































































OfiNBRAt. STATISTICS. 

GENERAL 

Return of ExpendUun on Public In$truciion 


PUBLIC 


' 

UhOIB PflWlTH 


Aided bj OoTernment or by DUtriotfor Manioip*! Boardn. 

Uneldad, 

OBJECTS OP EXPENDITURE. 

P. 

A 

34 

cjsl 

si 

m 

g 

0 . 

1 

SJ 

03 

0 

■n 

0 

m 

m 

a 

4> ■ 

SI 

ll 


TJ 

1 

II 

li 

x-i 

.1* 

li 

(a 

1 

•1* 

1 

1 

26 j 27 

29 

30 

31 

DIRECT EXPENDITURE. 
University Education. 

Arts Col legos 

Colli'ge^ for Profesmn/il Training — 
Law 

Medicine ... 

Engineering 

Agriculture 

Total for Professional Colleges ... 

Total for Colleges ... 

SCHOOL EDUCATION. 

(Gen KRAI..) 

Secondary Sohooli — 

Ti 1 Higli Sohools ... English 

For Boys 1 < English ... 

1 VornacuhiJ ... 

Total for Secondary Schools for Boys . . . 

For Qirla 1 MiW ditto | English .. 

) Vornaoular... 

Total for Secondary Schools for Girls ... 

Total Secondary Sohools both for Boys 
and Girls. 

Pfimarif Schooh — 

Total for Primary Schools for Boys ... 

Total lor Primary Schools for Girls 

Total Primary Sohools for Boys and Girls 

SCHOOL EDUCATION. 
(Special.) 

Training Soiiools — 

{a) Masters 
(b) Mistres&es ... 

Schools of Art ... 

I^aw Schools 

Medioal Schools ... 

Engineering and Surveying Schools 
Teolinicol and Industrial Sohools 
CoTomoreial Sohools 

Agricultural Schools 

r Reformatory Sohools 

Other Schools 1 Madrasahs ... 

\ MieocllanoOus Sohools 

Total 

Total of Direct Expenditure . 

Rs. 

85,872 

Rs. 

22,426 

Rb. 

46,613 

Rb. 

2,38,111 

• Ra. 

70,233 

40,507 

1 

Rs. 

38,970 

1,127 

... 


... 

... 

40,507 

1,127 

85,872 

22.426 

46.613 

2,38,111 

1,10,740 

40,097 

4.85,115 

2,10,178 

47,40*) 

1,03,488 

1,11,243 

29,839 

81,337 

36,064 

5,115 

8,20,307 
’ 5,10,894 

1,20,668 

6,09,045 

27,336 

6,457 

55,697 

29,545 

6,391 

7,48,732 

2,44,670 

1,22,516 



91,633 

. 93.779 
78,280 
1,301 

8,479 

56,047 

9,()55 

19,955 

27,044 

6,025 

1,82,729 

2,36,778 

24,082 

'121 

"‘210 

1,73,360 

74.181 

63.024.' 

4.43,689 

121 

210 

9,22,092 

3,18,761; 

1,75,640 

18,96,468 

6,42,969 

91,743 

2,13,718 

10,04,701 

58,022 

98,934 

33,985 

1,64,443 

5,25,301 

18,68,077 

4,831 

2,24,088 

6,197 

19,706 

12,20,479 

1,66,956 

1,98,428 

23,93,378 

2,29,619 

26,903 

14,687 

7,074 

35,710 

41,730 

28,717 

32,711 

1,33,387 

2,20,573 

254 

949 

32 

3,869 

21,761 

80,440 

61,428 

3.63,960 

1,203 


12,42,240 

2,37,396 

2,59,856 

27,47,338 

2,30,722 

29,804 

*"681 

1,032 

6 

3.002 

5,226 

"270 

40,277 

8,023 

12,700 

3,296 

i&’470 

111 

"464 

26,661 

7,057 

1,048 

26*855 

333 

120 

24 

52,890 

20,220 

36,602 

4,428 

420 
58,465 
7,320 , 
480 

998 

1,98,936 

"’540 

S5,52S 

"’450 

4,320 

«•« 

660 

8,834 

69 

"’360 

"'soo 

3,916 

*4,231 
• 17,125 

61,464 

66,734 

82,327 

3,27,969 

80,327 

26,191 

23,01,668 

6,46,307 

6,64,336 

62,08366 

10,34,748 

1,87,836 





























GKIVERAL BTAtIQTICS, 


xr 


table IV. 

in fon* th$ officinal y€(Xf lOCT'^lDOSt 


JNiVTITUTIONS, 

MAVAOBHlVt. 

UnaidfxJw 

TOTAL BXPBNDITURJB FROM 

aAAl» TO«4£. 

e 

o 

•o 

s 

S 

a 

S: 

li 

i 

a 

H 

1 

a 

« 

*3 

1 

2 

CL. 

4 

a 

a 

>* 

‘C 

a 

•S 

a 

At 

1 

W 

1 

h 

•v 9 
=.3 

2 ® 

i| 

All 0 

Q 

’C 

04 

th^T Hoavcov. 

public. 

U 

II 

h . ' 

31 

SI 

aS 

>-4 

33 

33 

31 

35 

80 

37 30 

39 

4b 

4i 

Bs. 

88,574* 

Be. 

1,97,777 

41,634 

Re. 

3,82,768 

2,iT,366 

2,12,071 

12,392 

Rb. 

1,200 

Rs. 

1,308 

Us. 

3,01,350 

44,818 

40,750 

18,559 

601 

Rb. 

1,95,670 

1,127 

17;415 

Bb. 

Rs. 

Re. 

8,82,296 

45,945 

2,52,116 

2,48,045 

12,993 

I 

41,634 

4,35,829 


... 

1.04,728 

18,542 

.4. 

... 

5,59,099 

88,674* 

2,39,411 

8,18,597 

1,200 


4,06,078 

2,14.212 



14,41,395 

1,17,376 

8,905 

4,048 

7,82.017 

(>5,786 

16,896 

3.50,340 

05,!)91 

23,235 

.2,7i8 

9H,5J1 

61,006 

8,8^9 

7,993 

4,264 

13,26,867 

2,65,902 

7J,6i6 

3,66,150 

1,90,009 

1,47,748 

8,613 

25,30cS 

1,755 

... 

20,63,617 

6,82,814 

2,09,654 

1,30,328 

8 64.699 

4,68,666 

1,62,245 

21,146 

16,64,415 


HSil@ 

m 

29,56,085 


*‘*331 

72,404 

87,759 

6,210 

*** 60 

405 

651 

831 

98,069 

85,903 

1,301 

28,434 

83,301 

15,680 

* • * 

... 

1,99,312 

2,57,(>14 

24,082 


331 

1,66,373 

60 

1,887 

1,85,273 

1,27,415 

... 

... 

4,81,008 

1,30,328 

8,65,030 

6.35,039 

1,62,305 





m 


1,577 

28,861 

12,605 

2,73,255 

96,572 

94,567 

1,68,826 

4.62,730 

17,611 

44,803 

2,26,529 

12,45,290 

91,738 

3,05,572 

15,016 

27,332 

... 

6,16,292 

21,80,294 

30,438 

2,85,860 

1.91,139 

6,31,556 

62,414 

1471,819 

3,97,310 

42,348 


27,96,636 

355 

2,t)38 

6U 

7,456 

47,050 

,08,571 

5,779 

68,273 

4,717 

9,659 

15,021 

8,0.16 

64,533 

81,093 

995 

4,642 

... 

1,38,095 

2,30,284 

2,993 

8,097 

1,06,621 

74,052 

14,376 

23,06’;^ 

1,46,626 

' 5 637 


3,68,379 

33,431 

2,93,957 

2,96,760 

7,05,608 

76,790 

14,94,886 

5,42,936 

47,985 

... 

31,64,965 

”‘l87 

2,809 

’*’350 

12,032 

‘**504 

14,199 

15,267 

59 

187 

3,709 

36.373 

16,398 

4,320 

504 

19,090 

41,226 

1,90,403 

27,706 

16,695 

99,405 

40,747 

21,492 

24,655 

68*749 

39,120 

60,180 

1,163 

65 

r2’356 

”’360 

22’431 

**’100 

320 

*9,061 

6,090 

681 

7,525 

45.451 

8,968 

6.515 

r:,477 

4*161 

49,230 

15,256 

13,941 

6,465 

'i’,352 

55,291 

444 

624 

3,763 

22,029 

1,10,489 

33 

*’*613 

*3,992 

... 

2,12,945 

42,303 

30,785 

1,46,208 

49.715 

96,590 

37.576 

984 

72,502 

65,310 

2,45,383 

45,348 

1,21.866 

5,79,162 

36,375 

9,481 

1,41,098 

2,29,647 

4,638 

... 

1000,391 

2,97,681* 

15,20,264 

23,29,548 

9,05,488 

1,10,612 

38,91,750 

17,18,117 

88,329 

... 

90,43,844 


luoltuieN B», V,2!}2 i|>eui £tom Fr ovtuU*! B«»ir«uu«t. 
































OEKERAL statistics. 


GENERAL 

Return of Expenditure on Puhlk InelruitiOn 


Mftnftged bj Govornment. 


PUBLIC 


UltDltS PrBbxo 


Mnniiged by 


OBJECrS OF EXPENDITURE, 




INDIRECT EXPENDITURE. 
Building 

Eurniture end Apparatus (Special Grants 
onl j) . 

Total 

University 

Dirootion 

Inspootion 

f Arts Colleges ... 

Medical Oollegos 
Other Professional Oollegos 
Scholarships Secondary Schools 
or stipends-^ Primarv Schools 
held in I Medical Schools 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. ^ 

3,90,626 

1 101 



47,437 


4,44,064 

32,004 

. 64 

... 

... 

... 

... 

32,068 

i28,530 

155 

... 


47,437 

... 

4,76,122 


11,523 


Medical Schools 
Technical and Industrial 
Schools. 

Other Special Sch(»ols 


ilmellaneotm^ 

Hostel (Boarding) charffea ... 

Charges for abolished schools 
Charges for oouduoting examinations 
Stipends, prizes and rewards to unrecog- 
nised Tols. 

Stipends, prizes and rewards to Maktabs ... 
Payments to other private schools 
Contingencies and misoellanoouB 

Total Miscellaneous charges ... 

I 

Total of Indirect Expenditure ... I 


4,28,530 


Total Eaependiture on Public Instruction 19,67,492 
in 1907-1908. 


4,78,567 


47,437 

51,392 


33,790 


4,76,122 

25,23,345 


1 11,523 
11,03,012 




(menoLAX. gSAtimat. 


XT 

TA.BLB rV. 

•« £nig<tl /of the officiot ytat tS07“190Q, 


IKSTITUTIONS. 

HAiTAisyicairv. | Undbb Paivxrs Mi.iii.otuii{rv. 
































OBNBIUU. BTATBTIOB. 


OENEBAL 

JRitum of Expt»Aitnrt on Puklk Inftruetion 


PUBtIO 


UffvsH Pamf« 


Coftidad. 


























TABLE IV. 

lin Bengal for the offteial gear 19C7~1908. 


OEMBtUI. ETATISTIOS, 




xmsnTU'noNs. 

XtlirAGViraarT. 

Unaided. 

TOTAL EXPENDITURB FROM— 

GBAXTO TOVAI). 

1 

1 

li 

aS 

M 

t 

1 

1 

3 

S 

£ 

4 

i 

1 

4 

£ 

•3 

a, 

*S 

1 1 

*a 

'8 

p. 

y 

II 

Atl other aoaroeti. 

£ 

Public. 


h 

00 Q 

11 

P 


32 

38 

34 

35 

30 

— ;; — i 

38 

39 

40 

41 

Ba« 

Bb , 

Es. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Eb. 

Bs. 

Bb . 

Bs. 

88,620 

84,877 

4,81,464 

19,110 

7,193 

13,576 

1,98,926 

19,065 


7,39,339 

16,130 

19,952 

92,356 

6,236 

908 

10,703 

27,741 

3,866 

... 

1,40,809 

99,750 

1,04,829 

5,73,820 

24,345 

8,106 

24,279 

2,26,667 

22,931 

... 

8,80,148 






70,124 


... 

... 

1,60,124 

... 



. 

... 


• • « 

. ■ • 

... 

1,20.889 

• ♦ • 

• • • 

6,04,328 

87,837 

2,966 


617 

12,424 


7,08,172 



75,793 

28 



21,236 

• • t 

... 

97,057 


■ • • 

5,897 

215 



6,981 


• . ■ 

12,093 

... 

• « • 

27,167 

2,003 

215 


. . . 


... 

29,385 


» » « 


16,376 

131 

919 

2,006 

4,306 

• t • 

76,516 



3,196 

14,935 

• • • 

3 

139 

676 

• « » 

18,948 


3 « « 

8,172 

694 

, 

48 

626 


*•« 

9,540 

• » « 


5,170 

4,028 

125 

... 

293 

... 

... 

9,625 

... 

1 . . . 

3,732 

1,191 

... 

... 

1,474 

297 

... 

6,694 



9,87,132 

1,27,306 

3,437 

71,094 

32,372 

17,702 

... 

12.39,043 



1,90,184 

9 

1,294 

5,66,666 

3,51,754 

255 


11,00,162 



' 4;963 

23,399 

1,068 

.» « 

... 

862 

i ... 

29,792 



8;631 

534 


3,425 

1,862 

74 

1 ••• 

14,626 

... 

... 

... 

36 

277 

! 

... 

6 


318 



854 

150 

501 


60 

• * « 

t • * 

1,665 



668 


3,008 


763 

319 

• » • 

4,668 

• • • 

... 

42,092 

37,406 

2,701 

84,253 

72,166 

3,563 


2,42,171 

... 

... 

2,47,292 

61,533 

8,849 

6,44,344 

4,26,595 

4,579 


13,93,192 

99,750 

1,04,829 

18,08,244 

2,13,184 

20,392 

7,39,717 

6,85,634 

45,212 

... 

35,12,^ 

3, 97, 431* 

16,25,093 

41,37,792 

11,18,672 

1,31,004 

46,31,467 


1,33,541 

• • * 

1435,56,227 












« iDoladol Rt. 0,232 ipoat ftom ProTiacial Beronuei. 









































































QMIISJX WATIOTXOB. 


JRelum i(f the Stage* ((f Ttielfuettdu of Pupih in PuiSe Sehw^e for Steotidarf/ E^^Hon 



Nanb«r of 
Kombdr of pnpili on ih« 
Bohooli. rolls on 31tt 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Foe Bovs. 



Government 

English 

Vemaoular 


43 

18 

District Fond 

English 

Vernacular 

... 

... 

32 

101 

Municipal ... 

' English 
Vernacular 


6 

2 

Native States 

English 

Vernacular 

« « • 

23 

6 

Aided 

English ' 
Vernacular 

• • t 

s • s 

691 

239 

Unaided ... 

English 

Vernacular 

tee 

« • « 

269 

40 


Total 

• • t 

1,469 

Foe Giei,8. 



Government 

English 

Veraacular 

• * 4 

• • • 

2 

District Fund 

English 

Vernaculat 

• • « 

• • • 

« • ■ 

Municipal ... 

English 

Vemaoular 


... 

Native Stales 

English 

Veraacular 

« « • 

• • « 


Aided 

English 

Vemaoular 

f • • 

• • • 

"51 

17 

Unaided ... 

English 

Vernacular 


2 

• »« 


Total 

Total, Secondary Schools for Boys 
and Girls. 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

Foe Boys. 

OorerDmont 
District Fund 

Municipal ... ... 

Native States 

Aided 

Unaided ... 


Fob Giem 

Government 
District Fund 
Municipal 
Native States 
Aided 

Unaided ... 


Total Primary Schools for Boys and 
Girls. 

Grand Total 


103 

95 

7 

fi5(J 

26,349 

6,760 

33,960 

8 


3,384 

37,344 


7,075 

1,69,049 

7,694 

7,992 

467 

20,129 

8,05,265 

1,42,121 

9,83,668 

460 

’ " 67 
745 
67,628 
9,366 

78,956 

10,61,924 

12,20, D73 


Huh BfisH. 


Oomprialnin all papili wbo bnTn paaaad 
bayond tha Lonrer Second iu7 (tliddlv) 
BtaffOi bnt have not paseed tb« 
Mitrionlation Examination, or 
an Examination of an 
eqniyalent staodord. 


SX40E« 


Comptiilnff all pnpHa wbo haea patead 
beyood the Uppar rrliaaiy 8ta|a, bat 
hiTo not paaaed beyond thn Lower 
Beoondarjr (Middle) 



10,382 
1,199 
2,717 
6,493 
991 
171 
2,535 
. 461 

67,513 
13,587 
43,298 
2,027 

1,51,974 

311 


5,604 

"289 

"322 

"217 

12,717 

13,866 

32,915 


13 

32,928 


5,504 2,166 

207 

289 643 

1,205 
322 232 

38 

217 406 

60 

12,717 16,080 

1,869 

18,866 10,797 

391 

32,915 32,973 

61 


2,155 

207 

643 

2 1,207 

232 
88 
406 

1 . 61 
4 16,084 

1 1,870 

10,797 
391 

T 32,981 

94 94 


202 

64 

859 

923 

• * « 

4 

84 

88 

10 

... 

11 

11 

273 

68 

1,048 

1,116 

33,188 

33,041 

1,056 

34,097 


32,928 


39 

19 

58 

S e • 

• « ■ 

’" 8 

« « « 

"87 

• S • 

• •• 

• • • 

46 

« * • 

8 

37 

45 

47 

56 

103 

33,088 

1,112 

34,200 










OKKSaAl STATISTICS. 


nt 


^ BeH^ 0 ^ iJu tnd of tht offleM ytar 1907^8. 


u»psB PanuBt Staob. 

Lowbr PaiiixRr Stags, 




<Joiiipri?in« PWPil* 

pHSed bapond (be Lower Primary 
BUffOt but bare not paoned 

CompriaiDg all pupili who have not pasBed beyond the L ower 

Primary Stage. 





Btiffe. 


Eeading printed boohi. 

Not reading printed bnoltB. 


TOTAi£« 


- 

S 



4 






Boys. 

Qirli. 

Total. 

Boyi. 

Glrla. 

Total. 

Boye. 

GirlB. 

.. . 

Total. 

Boya. 

GirU. 

TotAL 

1,948 

276 

702 

1,317 

211 

25 

631 

87 

17,868 

2,975 

9,409 

615 

• A • 

a ■ « 

« « A 

A • • 

"l 

13 

2 

««« 

1,948 

iil76 

702 

1,317 

211 

25 

631 

88 

17,881 

2,977 

9,409 

615 

727 

508 

1,010 

3,003 

218 

88 

960 

230 

18,818 

6,522 

8,208 

1,171 

2 

14 

12 

AA A 

6 

3 

66 

61 

13 

11 

727 

510 

1,024 

3,015 

218 

88 

966 

233 

18,884 

6,583 

8,221 

1,182 

48 

20G 

159 

940 

8 

20 

309 

80 

2,905 

2,106 

989 

433 

AAA 

AAA 

• A A 

14 

t » » 

6 

9 

42 

61 

16 

6 

48 

206 

159 

954 

8 

20 

315 

89 

2,947 

2,157 

1,005 

439 

10,382 

1,197 

2,703 

6,465 

991 

171 

2,523 

447 

67,388 

13,472 

43,209 

2,610 


10,382 

1,199 

2,717 

6,493 

991 

171 

2,536 

461 

67,613 

18,687 

43,298 

2,627 

36,064 

16 


41,463 

188 

41,651 

8,203 



1,51,618 

356 

1,51.974 

« • • 

82 

AAA 

82 


74 

74 

AAA 


AAA 

• AA 

A A« 

AAA 

311 

311 

« • • 

« • B 

”‘88 

12 

1 

AAA 

1,023 

182 

27 

AAA 

1,111 

194 

28 

AAA 

••4 

< « t 

AAA 

AA A 

593 

30 

2 

2,148 

794 

24 

A • A 

AAA 

AAA 

2,741 

824 

26 

*«• 

”‘44 

2 

234 
318 
‘ 8 

AAA 

• • * 

AAA 

AAA 

*278 

318 

10 

AAA 

• A A 

• A A 

AAA 

**802 

46 

6 

... j 

s .• 

« . ■ 

... 

4, '453 
1,378 
80 

«*c 

Aba 

AAf 

ABB 

‘‘<5,266 

1,424 

85 



1,415 

625 

3,040 

3,665 

46 




6,222 

7,075 

36,165 

1,330 

37,495 

42,088 

3,228 

45,316 

8,249 


8,953 


6,578 

1,59,049 

1,232 

1,601 

16 

731 

19,656 

731 

1 

1,233 

1,677 

16 

768 

19,733 

733 

4,806 

3,243 

260 

10,541 

4,75,445 

72/.;08 

20 

317 

4 

709 

15,654 

2,310 

4,826 

3,560 

264 

11,250 

4,91,099 

71,518 

1,617 

2,344 

174 

7,233 

2,68,501 

61,092 

18 

411 

13 

874 

25,879 

6,777 

1,635 

2,755 

187 

8,107 

2,94,380 

60,809 

11 

89 

804 

17 

1,620 

41,629 

8,089 

7,694 

7,992 

467 

20,129 

8,06,265 

1,42,121 

23,967 

193 




5,85,517 

3,40,961 

32,972^ 

3.73,933 

9,31,470 

52,198 

9,83.668 

• • • 

66 

66 

• * . 

205 

205 


"I 

189 

189 

« • • 

460 

460 

• • <1 

• A • 

56 

AAA 

8 

910 

47 

AAA 

8 

966 

47 

8 

1,517 

118 

"22 

313 

34,254 

3,885 

’*'22 

321 

35,771 

4,003 

‘12 

850 

82 

*’45 

404 

29,991 

5,229 

"‘45 

416 

30,841 

6,311 


'”07 

725 

65,192 

9,161 

67 

745 

67,623 

9,361 

66 

1,031 

1,087 


m 


944 

35,858 

36,802 

2,651 

75,605 

78.256 

24,023 

1,224 

25,247 

5,68,146 

57,693 1 

6,25,839 , 

3,41,905 

68,830 

4,10,735 


mm 

10,61.924 

60,188 



3,10,234 

60,921 16, 71, 155 ! 

3,50,154 

ra,534 

4,19,688 

10,86,592 

1,34,381 

12,20,978 






































































OBHXllil. tXATimtS, 


nii 


GBNEfiAZi 

Return thmeing the MemUe of the jPreeeribed Sseamnetiona in 


Nimaw 0* Ivnmmoas tunoiira BxAinirBM, 


STvioixa ow Exijcxaaifl. 





i 

1 


II 

1 

1 

1 


KAYVftB Of BxAMXlTATlOlr. 


M 

a® 

■1 

:s 

a 

‘X 


s® 

1 


1 




Isi 

1 

M 

J 

1 

i 

hi 

i 

1 

s 

* i 

1 


a 

4 

fi 

e 

7 

a 

9 

10 

1.— ARTS COLLEGES. 










1. Master of Arts 


6 

5 

2 

13 

126 

46 

20 

46 

238 

2. Baohelor of Arts 


6 

7 

7 

20 

822 

534 

619 

115 

1,490 

d« Baohelor of Soienoe ... 

• • a 

1 


••• 

1 

37 

...... 

• » • 

... 

37 

4. Firrt Examination in Arta ... 

n.— COLLEGES FOR PROPES- 

10 

9 

14 

33 

333 

637 

706 

45 

1,621 

8I0NAL TRAINING. 










(a) Law — 











1. Honours in Law 

eea 

• ee 


• •• 


... 


... 



2. Baohelor of Law 
(b) Medioine**-^ 

• • * 

5 

2 

6 

12 

42 

92 

3X3 

... 

447 

1. Preliminary Soientifio 

Boys ... 

see 


* • a 


... 


... 



L. M. S. 

Girls ... 

• ee 


• •• 


... 


... 

• •• 


a. First L. M. S. 

Boys ... 
Girls ... 

1 

••• 


• • • 

1 

64 


1 1 ■ 

* • e 


64 

3. Combined Preliminary 

Boys ... 

• « a 


. • • 


... 


... 

tee 


Boientido and first L.M.S. 

Girls ... 

... 


eat 


... 


.*• 

* • • 


4. Second L. M. S. and re- 

Boys ... 

1 


... 

1 

114 


... 

... 

114 

examinations 

Girls .. 

... 



«#••••• 

••• 


• ee 

eet 



5. Preliminary Scientific 

Boys ... 

1 


... 

1 

187 


t « e 

ete 

187 

U. B. 

Girls ... 

^ ^ - 


... 


9 



... 

9 

6. First M. B. 

Boys ... 
Girls ... 

1 


... 

1 

10 


• t e 

tee 

... 

10 

7. Combined Preliminary 

Boys ... 

I 



1 

41 


ete 

t « t 

41 

Scientific and first M.B. 

Girls ... 



• a. 





tee 


8. Seoond M. B. 

Buys ... 
Girls ... 

1 

. * • 


tee 

• ee 

1 

7 

1 1 • 


« t e 

■ et 

eee 

7 

9. Honours in Medicine 

Boys ... 
Girls ... 

• « 


eee 

« • t 


• 1 1 


ete 

ee e 

••• 


10. Doctor in Modioine 

Boys ... 
Girls 

... 


... 


... 


1 1 « 

ete 

ete 


(<j) Engineering — 





19 


i 


19 

1. B. E. ... 


1 


• . . 

1 


1 1 1 

tee 

2. First examinations in Engineering 

1 


. . . 

1 

26 


eee 

ete 

26 

(rf) ACTioulture — . 

1. Hisrher class examination 











... 

1 


... 

1 



ete 

ete 

10 

III.— SCHOOLS B’OR GENEEAL 










EDUCATION. 











1. Matriculation j 

Boys ... 
Girls ... 

42 

1 

185 

5 

144 

1 

371 

7 

828 

8 

1,243 

16 

1,694 

1 

63 

3,818 
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4. High School Honours 
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Examination. 
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fi. High School Examina- 

Boys ... 
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tion for Europeans. 

Girls ... 

1 

4 

» . • 

6 

7 

7 
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6. Middle School Examina- 

Boys ... 

210 

863 

231 

1,304 

1,925 


2,443 

« i « 

10,461 

tion. 

Girls ... 

/2 

51 

. • a 

63 

14 

183 1 

... 

eee 

197 

7. Upper Primary Examin- 
ation. 

Boys .. 

403 

2,967 

279 

3,639 

3,122 


3,051 

eee 

19,736 

Girls ... 

7 

111 

1 

119 

48 

428 

4 

eee 

480 

8. Lower Primary Exami- 

Boys ... 
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16,501 

3,181 

47,800 

4,498 

tee 

65,479 

nation. 

Girls ... 

7 

727 

17 

761 

61 

1,804 

28 
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1. Training School ex- ( English ... 
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amination for masters. | Yemaoular 
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eee 
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2. School of Arta Examin- ( Boys ... 
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3. Vernacular Medical Examination... 
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4. Overseer Examination 
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6. Sub-overseer Examination 
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6. Amin class final Examination 
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7. Survey final Examination 
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8. Accounts Examination 
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9, Sanskrit title Examination 
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1 1 

66 

66 

11 
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10. •» second Examination ... i 

1 

246 

246 

17 

1,433 

... 

1,450 

11. M first Examination 
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414 

413 

6 

2,478 

... 

2,483 

12. Madrasa Central Examination ... | 
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TABLE VI. 

Bengal for the official year 19Of-l908. 
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aXHBKAL BTAtlsnC*. 

Return thomng the Dietrthution of DUtrict 


Board and Munieipaf Sipenditure on FuMe 


BXPKHDITUKB OP DlBlUlCI BOiJmB 


ly XyMtttVTioyB VAiriaiii »v 


OBJECTS OP EXPENDITORR. 

Nanber of 
Inititutioiia. 

Kambor of 
Bcbolurt on Ihe 
roll! on th« Sint 
of March. 

ATerage nutobar 
on the rolla 
monthly daring 
tho year. 

r 

Areraga daily 
attendanca. 

Provtnoial 
reran aw. 

DUtriot Etiadn. 

1 

8 

9 

4 

5 

6 

f 


DIBEOT EXPENDITUEE. 





Us. 

Bs. 

g f 

" Arts Colloges 

1 

19 

16 

14 

• • • 

1,200 

fA ^ } 

Profossioual Oollegoa 

... 


• •• 

99 • 

... 

... 

W P < 


1 




9 



11 

Total for Collegiate Education 

1 

19 

15 

14 

... 

1,200 

P 1 


Secondary Schools, 








^For ( 

High Schools English 

1 

479 

436 

333 

... 

160 


Boys 1 

Middle ditto ( English 

31 

2,238 

2,091 

1,662 

••a 

14,741 



I Vernacular... 

101 

6,498 

6,178 

4,796 

• •• 

39,611 


Total of Secondary Schools for boys 

133 

9,210 

8,705 

6,791 

• • • 

54.402 


For ( 

High Schools, English 

* 

• • • 


... 

• •• 

WM 


Girls 1 

Middle ditto (English 


• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• •• 


ta 
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) Vernacular... 

... 

• • • 

... 

... 

... 
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Total of Secondary Schools for girls 
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• 9 9 
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Total of Secondary Schools for boys 

133 

9,210 

8,705 

6,791 

... 

54,402 

o© 1 

and girls. 
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Frimarv Schooh. 







1 


95 

7,992 

8,103 

5,660 

• • • 

» 1 f 

• 9* 

26,640 


Total Primary Schools for boys 

95 

7,992 

8,103 

5,660 

« . • 

26,640 

1 

For Girls 1 Primary ... 

• •• 

... 

... 


... 

||H 


lor Uir 3 a., j Primary ... 

... 

« • e 

.«• 

... 

• •• 



Total Primal^ Schools for girls 

... 

9 9 9 

... 

... 

... 


1 

^Total Primary Schools for boys 8c girE 

95 

7,992 

8,103 

«» 

5,660 

... 

26,640 


Schools for Spmnl InstracUon. 








r Training Schools for Masters 

• •• 

... 

... 

... 

• * * 

• •• 

aT 

Training Schools for ^islroBses 

... 

... 

t • » 

... 

... 

9 9 9 

o 

Schools of Art 

. . . 
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V « • 
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• 

• •a 

< 

1 jaw Schools ... 

... 

... 
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P ^ 

M odical School s 

• •• 

... 

t • 9 

... 
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O 

W « ^ 

Engineering and Surveying Schools . . . 

t . • 

... 

• • • 

... 

... 

... 


Technical and Industrial Schools 

8 

167 

172 

129 

• a • 

8,767 

8^ 

Commercial Schools 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

n 

o 

Agricultural Schools 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

CO 


r Mad rasas 


... 

... 

... 

... 

9 9 9 


COther Schools { K of ormatory School*^... 

* . . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

. •« 



V Miscellaneous Schools 

... 

... 

... 

• ■ • 

• * . 

9 9 9 



Total 

8 

167 

172 

129 

... 

8,757 


iiN uiKJiUT JijAi'iiiiN mr u iirj. / 








Euildings ... ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

9,072 


Furniture and Apparatus (Special 


i 

... 

... 

... 

2,451 


grants only). 

Total ... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

11,523 


Inspoci^on ... 
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r A t 's Colloges 

• •• 
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Medical Colleges ... ... 

# • • 
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Other Professional Colleges ... 

• »« 
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.»• 

Scholarships s 

Secondary Schools 

• •• 


... 
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99 9 

heVi in ^ 

Primaiv Schools ... 

• •• 

... 
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... 

• 9 « 



Medical Schools ... 

« • « 
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Technical and Industrial Schools 


... 

... 

. • • 

... 

• • • 



^Othor Special Schools 

... 

... 

... 

* « • 


... 



Total 

... 



... 

... 

99 9 


Miscellaneous ••• 

... 

... 

• • • 


... 

» • • ■ 



Grand Total 

237 

17,388 

16,995 

12,594 

• « • 

1M582 

















(HUnBAT. STAXimoa. 


BMgvlfsp (Hi o 0 kial year 1907 - 1908 . 


OK POBlJffl CTWBCCaiOS. 


DiWCMXCV 304B>t)8« 


limdi. 


IjriTimroiw UiHAW 

— Tot4 XHitriAtTtttd 

«xp«n4Uttc» OQ tnlMIt 
PriT.t«p«MO«.M laitewtlOB. 

Amo«UILom» 



6,887 1,66,047 1,889 


8,25,939 


87,837 

28 

215 

2,003 

16,376 

14,935 

694 

4,028 

1,191 


127,806 


61,633 


11,13,672 
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OBinsAt trxTimak 


GENMit 


Xefuru tliowing (At Dktribuiion of DMrta Board and MaweipaJ Ec^penditwe on Pnhtie 

f "' " , JtXPWDirSKOf iftJtttoiFAl UOAfcUS 


tw iMatncrtoMi IIAW1.01V 


OBJEOT8 OF SZPEimiTUBB. 

Kttinbclr of 
laatiiutiOM. 

Ifainbor of 
lobofan on the 
roUv on tbo 

Slot of Mnrob. 

IveroM ttnmboi' 
on tho roll* 
montblj daring 
Iho yonr. 

Avornn dnilr 
ntteadiiBO#. 

rrOTinoitl 

Enveuttm. 

linntolnnl 

rnndn, 

1 

17 

18 

10 

90 

91 

99 

DIRECT EXPENDITURE, 

£ r Arts Colleges 

g ^ I Professional Colleges 

1 

1 

49 

15 

47 

14 

40 

11 

Kb. 

2,222 

Bb. 

358 

1 1 Total for Collegiate Education 

P 1 

Secondary Sohooh. 
rPor ( High Schools English 

Bojs. { Middle ditto ( English 

1 Vernacular ... 

2 

64 

61 

51 

2,222 

358 

2 

3 

2 

577 

414 

171 

614 

377 

161 

444 

306 

132 

4,156 

.1.' 

918 

678 

1,702 

Total of Secondary Schoola for Boys 

7 

^1,162 

1,152 

882 

4,155 

3,293 

For 1 High Schools English 

Qixls. 1 Middle ditto | English 

i Vernacular ... 

g ^ Total of Secondary Soliools for Girls 

S S !i Tetid of Secondary Scbools for Boys 
g J and Girls. 

§ Primary Sehoolt. 

1 j For Boy. j ^ ::: 

Total Primary Schools for Boys 

::: 

^Total Primary Sciools for Girls ... 

Total Primary Schools for Boys and Girls ... 

Schooh for Special Instruction, 
^Training Schools for Masters ... 

Training Schools for Mistresses 
o Schools of Art 

5 . Law Schools 

g 'i Medical Schools 

d Engineering and Surveying Schools ... 
S Te^nioal and Industrial Schools 
g °° Commercial Soh ools 

Q Agricultural Schools 

m 1 Madrasahs 

^Other Schools j Rofomiatory Schools... 

( Miscellaneous Schools 

Total .f. 

INDIRECT EXPENDITURE. 
Buildings 

Furniture and Apparatus (Special 
Grants only). 

Total 

Inspection 

r Arts Colleges 
j Medical Colleges ... 
j Other Professional Colleges ... 
Scholarships j Secondary Schools 
held in \ Primary Schools ... 

1 Medical Schools ... 

1 Technical and Industrial Schools 
LOther Special Schools 

Total 

ICisoellaueous 

Grand Total 

... 

• •• 

... 

0 * • 

• * 1 

... gr 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

7 

1,162 

1,152 

882 

4,165 

3,^3 

4 

a 

160 

307 

139 

297 

104 

222 

... 

735 

1,307 

7 

467 

436 

“ 326 

... 

2,042 

1 


53 

53 


m 

1 

67 

53 

53 


140 

8 

534 

489 

379 

... 

2,182 

mm 9 

» • • 

• «* 

• * • 

• • * 

• • • 

» • « 

• •• 

» • ■ 

■ * • 

* • * 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 



... 

•• 

... 

• •• 

... 

1,017 

228 

... 

... 

... 

• •• 

••• 

1,248 

... 

.*• 

... 

... 

• • • 

• ■ • 

• • • 


... 

• • • 

• • • 

BOO 

• •• 

• • « 

• «# 

• •• 

• i • 

« 0 * 



... 

— 


.... 

• S'* 

... 

... 
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1,780 

1,702 


6,377 

7,078 






















































oBKmi. wtAtmm* 


TABLE Vir . 

Irntruction in Bengal far the 


out FOBWCINSTEUOTION. 


livirtCiVAt. Boaisb. 


o/ffciW year 19fJ7*190d. 


In Inkitatloni vftnng^ bjr— 


Tk* OoT«ro* District Prirstc persons 

meat, Boskrds. nr Asfioointinns. 


Tot»l ntwlcipil Totnl 
expenditure on public District and! MunlciiMU 
iuitruciUoo. Boardi on pubUa 

Instroetion. 



60,229 

62,414 

6 , 93,970 

4,577 

4,717 

10,498 

9,659 

9.059 

77,932 

1 14,236 

14,376 

88,428 


74,465 


76,790 


1,877 37,039 515 3,006 1 , 08,119 


3,437 


8,849 


1 , 31,004 


7 , 82,398 



90,803 

28 

215 

2,218 

16,506 

14,936 

694 

4,153 

1,191 


1 , 30,743 


12 , 49,676 
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(1) ** hoarder*'* in column 3 mcuu cmly pupil >bo»rdcn, 






















EUE0FEAI7 EDITOATION— QENB&iL TABLE m. 



OBKBRAZ. STATtsnCd* 


EDUCATION general 

Meturn of Europtan Schools and Scholars in 


PUBLIC 


UvDBt Public 



llMftffed by Goreniinenl. Mftnased by nistriot o) 

^ CLASS OF 1K8TITUTIONS. 

1 

1 

>5 

s 

It 

■gM 

il 

«» o 
jaja 

■ 

•i ►» 

St® . 

1 

1 

1 

si 

1 

1 

1 

8 . 

Si 

n 

"gn 

IJ 

1 

> 

8 

4 i 

« 

7 

SCHOOL EDUCATION, GENERAL. 

8 KCON DA RY SciIOOJ.S. 

( High Schools ... English 
,, For Boys j _ • ( English 

( Middle Schools ... ( Vemaoular... 

Total for Boys’ Schools 

/ High Schools ... English 

For Girls | ( English 

( Middle Schools ... ( Vernacular ... 

Total for Girls’ Schools 

Grand Total Secondary Schools for Boys 
and Girls. 

Primary Schools. 

Total Primary Schools for Boys 

For Girlfl 1 Fr’P®’' - 
1 Lower Primary •„ 

Total Primary Schools for Girls 

Grand Total of Primary Schools for Boys 
and Girls. 

SCHOOL EDUCATION, SPECIAL, 

Training Schools — 

(ff) For M osiers 
(3) For Mistresses 

Schools of Art 

Law Schools ... ... 

Medical Sohools ... ^ ... 

Engineering and Surveying Schools 

Industrial Schools ... 

Corameroial Schools ... ... 

Agricultural Schools 

' Madragas 

Other Schools < Peformatory Schools 
( ivlljfjoellancous Schools 

Total 

‘ Total of Schools of Public Instruction ... 

1 

00 

: 

18G 

'isi 

» 

... 


1 

184 

186 

181 



1 

... 

112 

114 

110 

... 

... 

1 

112 

114 

110 

... 

... 

2 

296 

300 

291 

■ 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

• • « 

... 


... 

... 


% 

... 

. . . 


... 

... 

... 

... 

• • « 

... 1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

• •• 

• • 9 

’"l5 , 

• • * 

t. a 

... 

”*15 



1 

15 

15 

15 

... 

... 

3 

siT* 

315 

306 

... 

... 


■ • Total of Schools of Public Instruction 
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table IU. 

Settgal for the official gear .1907-1908. 

iireTiTOrioNB. 




























osHsuAi. vtArmxm* 


EDTTOATION GBISEEAL 

2iek4m of Eurtpmn Bokoob and Sviohn 


%xmi 


" ■ 

FUnilO INSTITUTIONS. 




usrssa F&xvm HuiAaiicaFT 




Uaeld«d. 



CLASS OF XKSTITUTXONB. 

g 

i 

Si 

1 

Ghmnd ITotAl oL 
iMtitiiUona. 

OrMd Tetolof 
SehoUn on 
tho 81»t of 


1 


1 


lUroh. 




H 

t 




1 

II 

III- 

1 




1 

5 2 

111 

f 



1 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

22 

SCHOOL EDUCATION, GENERAL. 





. 


SucDNDARY Schools. 

( High Schools ... English 

2 

557 

528 

460 

7 

1,583 

For Boys < (English 

... 

... 

• a a 

... 

8 

1,378 

( Middle Schools... ( Vernacular ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


• «* 

Total for Boys’ Schools 

2 

557 

628 

460 

15 

2,961 

( High Schools ... English 

• • • 

... 

... 

sea 

7 

1,052 

For Girls I ( English 

... 

... 

t • • 

... 

22 

2;338 

V Middle Bohoola { Vernacular ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• a. 

Total for Girls’ Schools 

... 

• e. 

... 

... 

29 

3,390 

Oi-and Total Secondary Schools for Boys 
and Girls. 

Fkimaht Schools. 

2 

567 

528 

460 

44 

6,351 




• 



;;; 

» t • 

... 

... 

* . * 

6 

356 

58 

Total Frimaiy Schools for Boys 

.... 

... 

see 

sss 

6 

414 

::: v.: 

e # • 

tea 


see 

SSS 

sss 

14 

3 

1,024 

90 

Total Primary Schools* for Girls 

_ ] 

... 

ss » 

... 

17 

1,114 

Grand Total of Primary Schools for Boys 
and Girls. 

BOnOOL EDUCATION, SPECIAL. 

« » • 

... 

• e « 

• e • 

23 

1,528 







Training Schools — 







(a) For Masters 

... 


... 

• i s 



(b) . For Mistresses 

f*a 

• « • 


e e a 

1 

*** 15 

Schools of Art 

... 


».« 

sss 



Law Schools ... ... ••• 

«•* 


... 

s f s 



Medical Schools ... ... ... 


• • t 

... 

• 1 1 

• s s 


Eogineering and Surveying Schools 

... 

«•# 

... 


s • s 


Industrial Sohools ... 

... 

see 


S e S 

2 

**102 

Commercial Schools ... ... 

• .« 

• • • 

..a 

ass 

2* 

116 

Agricultured Schools ... ... 




sss 

s e s 

asm 

/ Madrasas ... 

... 

• e • 

■ a. 

sss 



Other Sohhols J Keformatory Schools 

... 


... 


see 


[ Mh^oeUaneous Schools ... 

... 

ess 

... 

ess 

sss 

ess 

Total 

• e • 

e« • 

* e « 

••• 

5 

233 

Total of Schools of Public Instruction 

2 

557 

528 

460 

72 

8,U2 


* 1 school for males with 4d pupils a&d 1 school for females With 67 pupils. 
















































TABLE III. 

Btng&l for tiu official year 1907-1908 


GENERAL STATISTICS, 
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GENERAL flTATISTICS. 


GENERA.L TABLE IIIA. 


Number of Scholars in European Schooh on the SUt March 1908^ classified according (o sex^ race, or creed. 





Earopwn 

and 

EnrMiAn, 

Native 

OhrutUn*. 

Uz irsDs. 

MMhamma- 

Buddhists. 

partis. 

Others. 




Brahmans. 

Non- II rah* 
mins. 

dans. 

Total. 

School Educatton— General — 






■ 




Secondary Schooh — 

For Boys — 


1,463 





■ 




' Male 

2 

34 

6 

31 

■1 

41 

16 

1,663 

High Schools ... 

1 









\ Female ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• a* 

... 

... 

... 

Middle Sohools— 

Male 

1,312 

8 

a 


7 

12 

2 

14 

1 ,358 

English 

Female ««. 

20 








» • * 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

20 


r Male 

... 

• • • 


... 



• 

■ St 



Yeruaoular 












^Female ... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

For Girls— 












Male 

165 


3 

2 

1 


9 

11 

191 

High Schools ... 










[ Female ... 

7G6 

4 

49 

... 

... 

2 

16 

25 

861 

Middle Schools— 











( 

Male ••• 

426 

G 

8 

4 

3 


3 

4 

454 

English ... 1 

( Female . . . 

1,823 

5 

9 

2 

. . . 

2 

23 

20 

1,884 


Male 







f » V 



VeTnaoular 

, Female ... 

... 


... 

... 

• 

• mm 

... 

... 

... 

1 ... 

Total 

5,964 

25 

106 

13 

42 

17 

94 

90 

1 6,351 

Primary Schools — 

Male 










253 

16 





1 

... 

270 

For Boys 

. Female . . . 









141 

... 




... 

1 

2 

144 


[JMale 

385 

J2 




11 

1 

1 

1 

410 

For Girls ... 












[Female ... 

GG4 

23 


1 

... 

10 

1 

6 

704 

Total 

1,443 

61 




21 

4 

9 

1,528 

School Education — Special — 

( Male 

15 








15 

Training Schools ... 

1 Female ... 









... 

... 



•a« 

» « « 


• e • 

• •• 


Male 

102 



• • « 





102 

Industrial Schools. . . 











, Female ... 

i- 

... 


• • » 

... 



... 

•« * 


Male 

49 



• a* 1 





49 

Commercial Schools < 











Female ... 

65 

2 



... 




67 

Total 

231 

2 



... 



1 

233 

Total of Schools of Public Instruc- 

7,638 

78 

106 

1 , 13 

42 

38 

98 

99 

8,112 

tion. 






■ 




Jnoiado Aboriginil OhriitUxui. 

































EUROPEAN EDUCATION— OENERAIi TABLE IV. 



QBMSKAI. SXmSTlCS. 


EDUCATION GENERAL 

Meturn of Estpenditure on Publtc Iiuttruction in European 



6,614 


63,860 
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table IV. 

Schook in Bengal for the official year 1907490a. 

INSTITUTIONS. 


MAllAOitVBt'T. 


UvBUB Pumri MjtirAOEMitirT. 
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GENEBAL 6TATISTIC9. 


EDUCATION GENERAL 
Return of Expenditure on VuhUc Tn^ir^^ction in European 


PUBLIC 



Uadva VmvAn 

by Governmoot.— ronriti. 

Unaided. 


OBJECTS OF EXPENDITURE. 



5 

o 





1 

1 

a. 

•g 

-S 

g 

g 

B £ 

'Si 

N 

’■3 

H 

s 

«> 

o 

‘C 

a 

Xt 

0 

m 

1 

20 

27 

29 

20 

30 

31 

DIRECT l^XrKNDITURE. 
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HDTJOATION. 


CALCUTTA, THE 24th NOVBUBEB 1908. 

RESOLUTION No. 8037. 

Rkad — 

The Beport on Tublio Instruction in Bengal for 1907*08. 

Tbo year under review has been one of considerable activity and develop- 
ment in' almost all departments of education. Various schemes of reform have 
either been completed or set on foot. Among the most important of these 
reforms are the strengthening of the Inspecting staffs for both boys’ and girls’ 
schools, the formation of governing bodies for Government coh'eges and 
of Committees of Management for Government High schools, the establish- 
ment of a training college for English teachers in Calcutta, the extension 
of the system of guru -training schools, the constitution of a joint Board 
for the Provinces of Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam for controlling 
the Sanskrit First, Second and Title examinations, the separation of the 
cadres of tho Education Services in the two Provinces, and the transfer to 
Government service under tho Education Department of the Sub-Inspectors 
of Schools who had hitherto served under tho District Boards. The scheme for 
opening a residential Arts College at Ranchi received the approval of the 
Secretary of State during the year, and a residential training school for female 
teachers at Bunkiporo has also been sanctioned, 'i'he Reformatory School at 
Alinore has been closed, tho boys being removed to the Hazaribagh Reformatory 
School. A Conference composed of the loading representatives of Muhammadan 
S<>cioty has worked out proposals for the improvement of Muhammadan educa- 
tion in all its stages. Mr. J. G. Gumming, i.c.s., was on spocial duty for six 
months in connection with the whole question of industrial development and 
technical education in Bengal. Uis report has been received and considered 
^ a Couforcnco since tho close of the year. Mr, E. R. Watson of the Indian 
Educational Service was also deputed to make inquiries with regard 'to speci- 
fied industries. Uis valuable reports have been considered and widely circulated. 
A Joint Technical Examination Board for the Provinces of Bengal and Eastern 
Bengal and Assam was constituted during the year to control tho Overseers and 
Sub- Overseers examinations. The scheme for opening a Central Weaving 
School at Seramporo was sanctioned by the Secretary of State in April 1907. 
The Principal I' as lately joined his post, and it is hoped that the project will 
now develop rapidly. Among important questions which were dealt with 
during tho year, but which still await final orders, are the appointment of a 
Special Adviser to Government, with regard to industries and technical edu- 
cation, the improvement of Government colleges generally, the establishment 
of a departmental school final examination, the general improvement of 
secondary and primary education, and the position and prospects of the 
Provincial Educational Service. Lastly, the revision of tho Coae of Regulations 
for European Schools has been completed and, the Code itself is about to 
be published. 

CoNTROiiLiNa Agencies. 

The cadre of the Indian Educational Service consists of 32 sanctioned 

3 ointments, but the ranks of the' service are fetill far below full strength, 
tho Director reports that at the close of the year only 22 appointments were 
filled. Mr. H. A. Stark of tho Provincial Educational Ser'vico has been 
temporarily appointed as second Assistant Director of Public Instruction, as an 
experimouLal measure, for six months, in order to enable the Director of Publie 
In struction to cope with tho heavy pressure of work. At the end of thtk period 
the question of the creation of an additional post as a permanent measure will be 
considered. When tho full CQmpleiuent of officers has been recruited under tho 
scheme sanctioned by the Secretary of State for an increase of tbo inspecting 
staff, each Division will be placed in tho educational charge of an Inspector of 
Schools belonging to the Indian Educational Service, who will bo assistod by an 
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additional InsTOctor of Schools, -who will be a member of the proTincial 
Educational S^vice. A second Inspectress of Schools has been appointed in 
the Indian Educational Service and placed in charge of female education 
in the Hindi-speaking Divisions of Bihar, Bhagalpur and Chota Nagpur, 
Miss Brock’s jurisdiction being restricted to the Bengali and Uriya-speaking 
Divisions and to the European schools. Five additional Assistant Inspectresses 
have also been appointed, and there is now an officer of this class working in 
each Division. 

Coni.EOiATB Education. 

Consequent on the introduction of the new Regulations of the Calcutta 
University, college classes have been organised on a new basis. The staffs in 
the Government colleges have boon strengthened in order to meet the new 
requirements, but the larger scheme for the general development of the colleges 
awaits the sanction of the Secretary of State. The Director reports that in the 
Presidency College there is little corporate spirit or social life, and that the state 
of discipline in the College is not satisfactory. This is much to be regretted, 
and the Lieutenant-Governor trusts that the revision and reconstitution of the 
College Council which has been effected by the present Principal, Mr. James, 
will have important results, ‘and that the whole staff will co-operate towards 
improving not only the efficiency but the general tone of the College. The 
College is at present cramped for want of space and various schemes have been 
carefully considered b^ which its needs can bo provided for either by 
expansion on the existing site or by removal to the suburbs. It was finally 
decided last year to enlarge the college in situ, and the Lieutenant-Governor is 
unable to accept Mr. Kiichler’s opinion that the question might well be reconsi- 
dered. The Minto Hostel for the Hindu students of the Patna College has been 
completed and occupied, and the hostel for the Muhammadan students is almost 
ready for occupation. A gymnasium shed has been provided, and the construc- 
tion of the amalgamated laboratories for the college, the Bihar School of 
Engineering and the Temple Medical School is now engaging attention. 

Secondary Education fob boys. 

During the year under review the total number of secondary schoola 
increased from 1,441 to 1,454, in spite of a decrease in the previous year; there 
was also an appreciabhs increase in the number of pupils. The total expen- 
diture on these schools rose from Rs. 26,43,105 in 1906-07 to Ks. 26,24,413, a 
difference of Rs. 8n,308. The greater part of the increase was, however, 
absorbed by the high schools, a fact which shows that purely vernacular 
education continues ^o be unpopular. 

In the last year’s Resolution the Lieutenant-Governor indicated the lines 
on which improvements might be made with regard to secondary education 
and remarked that the introduction of a school final examination and the 
institution of a model school in each district were questions of the greatest 
moment. The decision of the Government of India on the first question has 
been received and a Oommittee has been constituted to consider the courses of 
study for the four highest classes of high scbools and to make proposals for 
the introduction of the school final examination. 

, PxUMABY Education. 

There has been no increase in the number of primary schools. The 
number of pupils, however, increased from 953,465 to 983,254, while the 
total expenditure on primary edneatmn showed an expansion from 
Rs. 26,50,768 to Rs. ?7, 67,664. 

Trainino op teachers. 

The want of trained teachers conversant witli the approved methods of 
teaching has long been felt in the case of both boyS’ and girls’ schools. In the 
earlier part of the year, the I.>irector of J^ublic Instruction submitted proposals 
for the establishment of a training college for Eiiglish teachers at Calcutta, 
wiih a senior department for graduates and a junior department for under- 
graduates, and of two training schools for vernacular teachers, one at Calcutta 
and the other at Bankipore. The cost of this scheme rendered it, for the time, 
impracticable, and it was decided to make a beginning on a less ambitious scale. 
A Committee x>f Educationists was accordingly appointed to consider the 
question, and in acc'ordance with their recommendation a training college has been 
opened at Calcutta for the training of a small number of graduate teachers who 
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will be prepared for the Bachelor of Teaching Examination of the Calcntta Univer- 
sity. The classes of the Hare and Hindu Schools are being utilised for prac- 
tical work, and the college itself has been named after David Hare in acooroance 
with the unanimous recommendation of the Committee. Since the close of the 
year, sanction has been given to the establishment of a college for Bihari 
teachers at Bank! pore. The establishment of residential colleges at Calcutta 
and at Bankipore for the training of Muhammadan and Hindu female teachers 
has also been sanctioned. The present curriculum of the vernacular training 
schools is unsatisfactory in several respects, and a conference will be appointed 
during the ensuing cold, weather to examine it and submit proposals for its 
revision. In the case of the Ranchi Training School in particular the curriculum 
has been found to be needlessly cumbrous and ill-adapted to the capacities and 
requirements of the aboriginal teachers of Chota Nagpur for whom the school is 
primarily intended. Steps have been taken to exclude Urdu from and to include 
elementary English in the curriculum and to simplify the existing Hindi 
and mathematical standards. An earnest endeavour was made during the year 
to improve the existing guru-training schools and to increase the number of 
such schools so as to provide for one school in each subdivision. A number 
of new buildings wore constructed, and at the end of the year 93 new schools 
were at work. 

Pbopessionai. and technical, education. 

The demand which the new University Regulations make on all colleges 
seeking affiliation in law has led to the issue of orders for the closing of 
the B. L. classes in Government mufassal colleges with effect from the date of 
the examination of 1908. Since the close of the year, however, in deference to 
public opinion, Government has decided to continue the classes in the Patna 
College and the question of also maintaining such classes at the Ravenshaw 
College, Cuttack, is under considei-ation. The Government Commercial Classes, 
Calcutta, still labour under the difficulties arising from public ^athy, the 
supremacy of the Upiversity examinations and the attraction of Government 
service, but it is hoped that these classes will prove useful and will develop in 
connection with the awakening commercial activity of the province. 

Tho Sibpur Engineering College had 353 students on the Slst March 1908, 
as compared with 3b0 at the end of the preceding year. Tho results of tho 
B. E and F, E. examinations continue to bo 'satisfactory. There was no 
improvement in tho health of tho college. Tho Bihar School of Engineering 
and Cuttack Survey School continue to work on tho old lines. It is satisfac- 
tory to note that these schools are being used more largely by Bibari and Uriya 
students for whom they aro primarily intended. , Tho mining classes bonneoted 
with the Sibpur College continued to work successfully. 

The education op Indian gibes and women. 

Tho situation with regard to female education is decidedly more hopeful. 
At tho close of tho year there were 138,279 girls and women in all classes of 
public institutions for Indians, showing an increase over 1 0,000 since the close 
of the preceding year. The Bethuno College had a larger number of girls on 
the rolls than it has ever had before, and the results of tho University 
examinations were satisfactory as regards both tho college and collegiate school. 
With a view to overcoming Muhammadan opposition ,to female education a 
special syllabus of instruction has been prescribed, and readers in accordance 
with the syllabus are now under preparation at Government expense. 

The education of Muhammadans. 

At the close of the year tho number of Muhammadan pupils in all institu- 
tions showed an increase of 14 per cent.'over tho number of the previous year, 
but there was a serious decline in tho number of Muhammadans receiving a 
University education. The scheme for the encouragement of Maktabs worked 
successfully, and many new Maktabs were started. 

Education op special classes. 

The ifawab’s Madrassah and the Nawab’s High School at Murahidabad aro 
about to be amalgamated, and tho Nizamat pupils will study at the amal- 
gamated institution with the privileges they already enjoy. There was an 
increase of 11 fer cent, on tho number of aboriginal ..students returned as being 
undoT instruction at the close of the year 1906-1907, the most^ marked 
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expansion having taken place among the Sonthals. There was als6 a 
satisfactoiy increase in the number of pupils of the indigent classes and the 
low caste Hindus. 

Physicai. and Mobai. Tbaining. 

The Director expresses a belief that there is a growing tendency on the 
part of parents and guardians, and of the managers of schools and colleges to 
realize the futility of allowing students and school boys to interest themselves 
actively in politics while they are still under instruction, or of entrusting their 
educatiop to teachers whose influence tends in that direction. 'Fhe Lieutenant’ 
Governor trusts that this belief is justified by the facts, and that parents are 
beginning to recognize and to assist the desire ox Government to protect boys and 
students from ruining their prospects in life by neglecting their studies for the 
pursuit of political ideals which are pernicious in themselves and which they 
are unable to understand. 

It is expected that the operation of the new University Regulations with 
regard to the residence of students which came into force in the year^ under 
review will have salutary effects, but there is much to be done yet to put the 
hostel system on a satisfactory footing. His Honour’s thanks are due to 
Mr. Earle,. I.C.S., who was in charge of the Department until the 32nd February 
1908, and to his successor Mr. Kuchler who has submitted the report under 
review. Sir Andrew Fraser is pleased to acknowledge their unsparing efforts 
in the cause of education and the ever increasing act vity in educational matters 
and public interest in the subject which are the results of those efforts. At the 
same time there is no escaping the fact, on which the Director dwells at the 
close of his report, that the development of education is largely a matter of 
funds, and that its demands are far beyond the present resources of Govern- 
ment. This has been recognized in tne Resolution of this Government on 
the Report on Educational Progress during the years 1902-1903 to 1906-1907, 
which was published in February 1908, and the Lieutenant-Governor can only 
repeat the opinion then expressed that genuine progress must in great measure 
depend on the amount of private financial assistance to educational institutions 
which may be forthcoming. It is also of the first importance that the funds 
at the disposal of the Department should be allotted with the greatest care, and 
after careful consideration of the respective merits of various schemes and 
institutions. Sir Andrew Fraser hopes that the Director’s recommendations for 
Government grants will in future bo prepared on a more definite system than 
has been the case in past years. 

• 

By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 

H. C. STREATFEILD, 

Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal, 

No. 8039. 

Copy forwarded to the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, fov 
information. He is now authorised to publish his report. 


Nos. 8040-46. 

Copy forwarded to all Commissioners of Division, for information. 


No. 8047. 

Copy forwarded to the Municipal Department of this Government, for 
information. 


By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 

J. A. L. SWAN, 
Offg, VnderSeey. to the Qov f, ^ 


Oalcutta, 

Th$ Shth November 1908, 

B. 8. Fxeti— 17-12-180S— 68840->e86— B. N. B. . 
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